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ONE PEEP WAS ENOUGH; 


OR, THE POST-OFFICE. 


BY MISS L. E. LANDON. 


Aut places have their peculiarities: now that of 
Dalton was discourse—that species of discourse which 
Johnson's Dictionary entitles “conversation on what- 
ever does not concern ourselves.” Everybody knew 
what everybody did, and a little more. Eatings, 
drinkings, wakings, sleepings, talkings, sayings, doings 
—all were for the good of the public; there was not 
such a thing as a secret in the town. 

There was a story of Mrs. Mary Smith, an ancient 
dame who lived on an annuity, and boasted the gen- 
tility of a back and front parlour, that she once asked 
a few friends to dinner. The usual heavy antecedeni 
half-hour really passed quite pleasantly; for Mrs 
Mary’s windows overlooked the market-place, and not 
a scrag of mutton could leave it unobserved ; so that 
the extravagance or the meanness of the various 
buyers furnished a copious theme for dialogue. Still, 
in spite of Mr. A.’s pair of fowls, and Mr. B.’s round 
of beef, the time seemed long, and the guests found 
hunger growing more potent than curiosity. They 
waited and waited; at length the fatal discovery took 
place—that in the hurry of observing her neighbours’ 
dinners, Mrs. Smith had forgotten to order her own. 

It was in the month of March that an event hap- 
pened which put the whole town in a commotion— 
the arrival of a stranger, who took up his abode at the 
White Hart: not that there was any thing remarkable 
about the stranger; he was a plain, middle-aged, re- 
spectable-looking man, and the nicest scrutiny (and 
heaven knows how narrowly he was watched) failed 
to discover any thing odd about him. It was ascer- 
tained that he rose at eight, breakfasted at nine, ate 
two eggs and a piece of broiled bacon, sat in his 
room at the window, read a little, wrote a little, and 
looked out upon the road a good deal; he then stroll- 
ed out, returned home, dined at five, smoked two 
cigars, read the Morning Herald (for the post came in 
of an evening.) and went to bed at ten. Nothing 
could be more regular or unexceptionable than his 
habits ; stil] it was most extraordinary what could have 
brought him to Dalton. There were no chalybeate 
springs, warranted to cure every disease under the sun; 
no ruins in the neighbourhood, left expressly for anti- 
quarians and pic-nic parties ; no fine prospects, which, 
like music, people make it matter of conscience to ad- 
mire; no celebrated person had ever been born or 
buried in its environs ; there were no races, no assizes 
—in short, there was “no nothing.” It was not even 
summer ; so country air and fine weather were not the 
inducements. The stranger’s name was Mr. Williams, 
but that was the extent of their knowledge; and shy 
and silent, there seemed no probability of learning any 
thing more from himself. Conjecture, like Shakspeare, 
“exhausted worlds, and then imagined new.” Some 
supposed he was hiding from his creditors, others that 
he had committed forgery ; one suggested that he had 
escaped from a mad-house, a second that he had killed 
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some one in a duel ; but all agreed that he came there 
for no good. 

It was on the twenty-third of March, when a triad 
of gossips were assembled at their temple, the post- 
office. The affairs of Dalton and the nation were set- 
tled together; newspapers were slipped from their 
covers, and not an epistle but yielded a portion of its 
contents. But on this night all attention was concen- 
trated upon one, directed to “ John Williams, Esq., at 
the White Hart, Dalton.” Eagerly was it compressed 
in the long fingers of Mrs. Mary Smith of dinnerless 
memory ; the fat landlady of the White Hart was on tip- 
toe to peep, while the post-mistress, whose curiosity 
took a semblance of official dignity, raised a warning 
hand against any overt act of violence. The paper 
was closely folded, and closely written in a cramped 
and illegible hand; suddenly Mrs. Mary Smith's look 
grew more intent—she had succecded in decyphering 
a sentence; the letter dropped from her hand. “Oh, 
the monster!” shrieked the horrified peeper. Landlady 
and post-mistress both snatched at the terrible scroll, 
and they equally succeeded in reading the following 
words :—* We will settle the matter to-morrow at 
dinner, but I am sorry you persist in poisoning your 
wife, the horror is too great.” Not a syllable more 
could they make out; but what they had read was 
enough. “He told me,” gasped the landlady, “ that 
he expected a lady and gentleman to dinner—oh the 
villain! to think of poisoning any lady at the White 
Hart; and his wife, too—I should like to see my hus- 
band poisoning me!” Our hostess became quite per- 
sonal in her indignation. 

“I always thought there was something suspicious 
about him; people don’t come and live where nobody 
knows them, for nothing,” observed Mrs. Mary Smith. 

“| dare say,” returned the post-mistress, “ Williams 
is not his real name.” 

“TI don’t know that,” interrupted the landlady; 
“ Williams is a good hanging name: there was Wil- 
liams who murdered the Marr's family, and Williams 
who burked all those poor dear children; I dare say 
he is some relation of theirs; but to think of his coming 
to the White Hart—it’s no place for his doings, I can 
tell him: he sha’n’t poison his wife in my house; out 
he goes this very night—lI'll take the letter to him 
myself.” 

“ Lord! Lord! I shall be ruined, if it comes to be 
known that we take a look into the letters;” and the 
post-mistress thought in her heart that she had better 
let Mr. Williams poison his wife at his leisure. Mrs. 
Mary Smith, too, reprobated any violent measures; the 
truth is, she did not wish to be mixed up in the matter; 
a gentlewoman with an annuily and a front and back 
parlour was rather ashamed of being detected in such 
close intimacy with the post mistress and the landlady. 
It seemed likely that poor Mrs. Williams would be left 
to her miserable fate. 
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“ Murder will out,” said the landlord, the following 
morning, as he mounted the piebald p-ny, which, like 
Tom Tough, had seen a deal of service; and hurried 
off in search of Mr. Crampton, the ne.rest magistrate. 

Their perceptions assisted by brandy and water, he 
and his wife had sat up long past “ the witching hour 
of night,” deliberating on what line of conduct would 
be most efficacious in preserving the life of the unfor- 
tunate Mrs. Williams; and the result of their delibe- 
ration was to fetch the justice, and have the delinquent 
taken into custody at the very dinner-table which was 
intended to be the scene of his crime. “He has or- 
dered soup to-day for the first time ; he thinks he could 
so easily slip poison into the liquid. There he goes; 
he looks like a man who has got something on his 
conscience,” pointing to Mr. Williams, who was walk- 
ing up and down at his usual slow pace. Two o'clock 
arrived, and with it a hack chaise: out of it stept, sure 
enough, a lady and gentleman. The landlady’s pity 
redoubled—such a beautiful young creature, not above 
nineteen!—*“ I see how it is,” thought she, “ the old 
wretch is jealous.” All efforts to catch her eye were in 
vain, the dinner was ready, and down they sat. The 
hostess of the White Hart looked alternately out of the 
window, like sister Ann, to see if any one was coming, 
and at the table to see that nothing was doing. To 
her dismay she observed the young lady lifting a 
spoonful of broth to her mouth! She could restrain 
herself no longer; but catching her hand, exclaimed, 
“Poor dear innocent, the soup is poisoned!”—All 
started from the table in confusion, which was yet to 
be increased :—a bustle was heard in the passage, in 
rushed a whole party, two of whom, each catching an 
arm of Mr. Williams, pinioned him down to his seat. 
“Tam happy, madam,” said the little bustling magis- 





trate, “to have been under Heaven the humble instru. 
ment of preserving your life from the nefarious designs 
of that disgrace to humanity.” Mr. Crampton paused in 
consequence of three wants—want of words, breath, 
and ideas. 

« My life!” ejaculated the astonished lady. 

“ Yes, madam, the ways of Providence are inscru- 
table—the vain curiosity of three idle women has 
been turned to good account.” And the eloquent ma- 
gistrate proceeded to detail the process of inspection 
to which the fatal letter had been subjected; but when 
he came to the terrible words—* We will settle the 
matter to-morrow at dinner ; but I am sorry you persist 
in poisoning your wife’”—he was interrupted by bursts 
of laughter from the gentleman, from the injured wife, 
and even from the prisoner himself. One fit of merri- 
ment was followed by another, till it became conta- 
gious, and the very constables began to laugh too. 

“IT can explain all,” at last interrupted the visitor. 
“ Mr. Williams came here for that quiet so necessary 
for the labours of genius: he is writing a melodrama 
called ‘ My Wife’—he submitted the last act to me, 
and I rather objected to the poisoning of the heroine. 
This young lady is my daughter, and we are on our 
way to the sea-coast. Mr. Williams is only wedded 
to the Muses.” 

The disconcerted magistrate shook his head, and 
muttered something about theatres being very immoral. 

“ Quite mistaken, sir,” said Mr. Williams. “ Our 
soup is cold; but our worthy landlady roasts fowls to 
a turn—we will have them and the veal cutlets up— 
you will stay and dine with us—and, afterward, I 
shall be proud to read ‘ My Wife’ aloud, in the hope 
of your approval, at least, of your indulgence”—and 
with the same hope, I bid farewell to my readers. 





LOVE ME? 


Love me—Love me—like the stars 
That love to shine at night, 
With sparkling eyes 
In joy arise 
To kiss the gloom and make it bright. 


My heart—My heart is a gloomy veil, 
That time has darken'd o'er; 
But come with the light 
Of thine eyes, star-bright, 
And darkness shall be no more. 


Love me—Love me—like the sun 
That warms while it lightens too; 
Brings flowers to life 
With sweetness rife, 
I care not for life without flowers to view. 


My heart—My heart's a garden wild, 
Its flowers are left to perish; 
But come like the sun, 
And smile upon 
The heart's garden roses, and cherish. 


Love me—Love me—like the moon, 
For the moon is chaste and bright; 
And Love to endure, 
Must, like moonlight, be pure, 
And holiness be in its light. 


My heart—My heart’s like a placid brook 
That lies in a garden fair; 
And the sun-ays at noon, 
And the stars at the moon, 
Must beam on and brighten there. 





THE PARTING. 


On! is it thus we part, 
And thus we say farewell, 
As if in neither heart 
Affection e’er did dwell? 
And is it thus we sunder, 
Without a sigh or tear, 
As if it were a wonder 
We e’er held other dear? 


We part upon the spot, 
With cold and clouded brow, 
Where first it was our lot 
To breathe love’s fondest vow! 
The vow both then did tender 
Within this hallow’d shade— 
That vow we now surrender; 
Heart-bankrupts both are made! 


Thy hand is cold as mine, 
As lustreless thine eye; 
Thy bosom gives no sign 
That it could ever sigh! 
Well, well! adieu’s soon spoken, 
’Tis but a parting phrase— 
Vet sad, I fear heart-broken, 
We'll live our after-days! 


Thine eye no tear will shed— 
Mine is as proudly dry; 
But many an aching head 
Is ours before we die! 

From pride we both can borrow— 
To part we both may dare— 
But the heart-break of to-morrow, 

Nor you nor I can bear! 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS; 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMPSON. 


And therefore thou may’st think my "haviour light ; 
But, trust me, gentleman, Il! prove more true, 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange.—Shahspeare. 


“Tis is certainly extraordinary—very extraordi- 
nary indeed,” said Arthur Ravensdale, as he stood 
gazing on an open letter which he held in his hand; 
“a lady wishes to see me alone on Fairmount, at nine 
o’clock on Thursday evening, to communicate some- 
thing of importance—she will observe punctuality and 
expect the same from me—what in the name of won- 
der can be the meaning of all this?’ Surely so unbe- 
coming a request can never proceed from any one I 
ought to meet. To see me alone! at night! In a soli- 
tary place in the country! O nonsense! what lady 
would ever dream of such a thing? It must be an 
idle jest intended to be played off on me by some of 
my thoughtless acquaintance—pity it is they have no 
better employment. And yet this note bears upon it 
the marks of authenticity—is written in a fair undis- 
guised hand, and yet has a little remulousness about 
it which seems to indicate that it was indited under 
some agitation. I wish I had asked the bearer from 
whence it came. She wishes to communicate some- 
thing of importance—that sounds serious—perhaps it 
may be matter in which my welfare is concerned— 
even my life may be in danger. Yet if so, why this 
secrecy? would it not be more honest and open to 
speak out plainly? There could be no necessity to 
lure me to a lonely spot at night—that looks badly— 
it may be a trick of some villain to plunder me—I 
believe I had better remain quietly at home.” 

But Arthur Ravensdale, notwithstanding this deli- 
berate conclusion, could not remain quietly at home— 
there was an air of romance about the thing which 
chimed in with his own ardent propensities, and would 
not let him rest. I hold that curiosity is not so cen- 
surable as many would imagine—for although in the 
instance of our common mother its effect was rather 
deleterious, yet it must be admitted to be the base of 
all knowledge, and the cause of many important advan- 
tages. One hates to be tantalized with an unsolved 


mystery; and it was this feeling that induced our hero | 


to forego his first determination, and finally fall into 
the wishes of his unknown correspondent. He felt an 
insatiable desire to know who it was, and what it was 
that called for his presence in such a place and at such 
an hour, and not being able to make the discovery in 
any other way than the one pointed out, he determined 


at length to hazard all consequences, and visit the | 


place of rendezvous at the time requested. He took 
the precaution, however, to arm himself for the occa- 
sion, lest perchance the object should prove other than 
it professed to be, and require such protection. 

It was a beautiful calm night in the “ leafy month 
of June,” when Ravensdale set out to meet his mys- 
terious summoner. The full moon was already high 
in heaven, and shed a sofiened charm over the whole 
landscape. Every one knows the picturesque beauty 
of the scene which had been selected for this singular 
meeting. On the present occasion, it wore peculiar 
attractions. The night, as I have said, was of the 
loveliest—the river flowed along with the quiet of 
sleep—except when its waters broke over the long- 
stretched dam—and here and there, a little boat was 
gliding along, and challenging observation by the 
glitter of its oars in the moonlight—on the hills, groups 





of wanderers were gathered—and at different points 
from amid the shade of scattered trees, the sound of 
music was heard, mingled with the voice of light- 
hearted hilarity. 

To the feelings of a youth of five and twenty, who 
possessed rather a poetical temperament, and who was 
already under the influence of unusual excitement, 
the scene could not fail to produce peculiar emotions. 
He wandered about the hill, in a kind of mental ab- 
straction, until his ideas became perfectly confused, 
and a host of “ thick-coming fancies” began to crowd 
into his mind. In this state, he stopped by the stairs 
which lead from the hill to the north east, and stood 
leaning upon the railing, when he felt an arm gently 
put into his, and with a quiet pressure urging him 
forward. He looked round, and beheld at his side a 
lady of most graceful form and genteel appearance. 
She did not speak, but with an action of her hand, 
pointed to the road that leads northward along the 
border of the river, and motioned him onward. He 
was not in the mood to disobey, and they went silently 
along together. After traversing the road for the dis- 
tance of about half a mile, they came to an opening 
in a wood, which formed an abrupt valley, with a 
spring at the bottom. Into this valley the lady led the 
way, and having reached the fountain, she seated her- 
self on a rock by its side. Hitherto she had not spoken, 
and a thick green veil, with which she was covered, 
entirely prevented our hero from ascertaining whether 
she was one whom he had previously known or not. . 
She now addressed him with a voice of trembling 
sweetness—“ Arthur Ravensdale,” said she, “ you may 
well believe that I have not asked this interview with- 
out the greatest hesitation. I know that all the pre- 
judices and feelings of society are arrayed against a 
course, which would be pronounced at once indelicate 
and unfeminine. For a thousand worlds I would not 
have you suppose me insensible to that true modesty, 
which forms the brightest jewel of the female charac- 


| ter. I have sought the aid of reason and religion, and 
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I find nothing adverse to either in the purpose I have 
undertaken. I feel that my happiness is deeply, nay, 
inextricably involved in it—yours may be also. How 
far that is the case is what I wish to solve.” 

To Ravensdale the whole matter was perfectly in- 
explicable. He certainly understood the words she 
uttered, but what relation they had to his circumstances 
he could not possibly imagine—he stood in mute asto- 
nishment. 

“I perceive,” she continued, “that you are surprised 
at my words, and I do not wonder that you should be. 
But I beg you not to judge me prematurely, or in ac- 
cordance with the preconceived opinions of the world 
—only let my conduct be approved or condemned as 
it shall stand the test of abstract propriety, under all 
the circumstances of the case. In what I am about to 
confess to you I ask your indulgence, not because I 
consider it wrong myself, but because it may be look- 
ed upon in that light by others—perhaps at the first 
blush by you. Yet I trust your good sense will enable 
you to decide without prejudice, and do the right to 
the world, to yourself and to me.” 

She paused a moment and seemed somewhat at @ 
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loss how to proceed. Her auditor was more com- 
pletely bewildered than ever, and waited eagerly for 
the further development of her views. 

“This is not the first time we have met, Mr. Ra- 
vensdale,” added she, “ though you may possibly ere 
this, have forgotten the circumstances of our former 
interview. With me that interview is an indelible 
remembrance, which notwithstanding it has been kept 
for years hidden in the recesses of my own heart, re- 
fuses to be effaced either by time or discipline. If 
either would have removed it, I should not have called 
on you now to listen to the acknowledgment of my 
weakness. But I find my endeavours to suppress the 
feelings then inspired, only tending to increase their 
strength. ‘There was no way left to me, short of a 
life of hopeless concealment, but the almost untrodden 
path I have pursued. Pardon me, therefure, Arthur 
Ravensdale, when I say that I love you—when I 
throw myself upon your mercy, and ask you not to 
despise me for the confession. You do not know me 
—neither do I wish at present that you should—when 
you do, you will possibly remember that I have some 
small claim on your regard. I urge not this, however, 
as an enforcement of your aflection—for I wish only 
the free offering of your heart. If on recognition and 
due reflection, you can freely return my regard, | am 
yours for good and ill; and shall be rendered most happy 
in the accomplishment of the ardent, but suppressed 
desire of seven tedious years. If otherwise, and I fail 
at last in my cherished hopes, I shall not reproach you, 
but in the retirement which disappointment will render 
welcome, shall continue to hold you in undiminished 
esteem, and to maintain the warmest desires for your 
welfare.” 

If Ravensdale was surprised before, his astonishment 
was in no wise lessened by this candid, but—he felt 
bound to acknowledge—modest and unpresuming de- 
claration. He felt himself piaced by it in so perfectly 
novel a situation, that all the rules upon which he had 
been accustomed to act, were entirely inapplicable. 
He knew not what to say, but deeming it necessary to 
make some reply, he was about to blunder out some 
complimentary expression of his sense of the honour 
she did him, and how unprepared he was for such a 
communication, or something to that effect, when she 
prevented his purpose by laying her hand gently on 
his arm, and saying, “ De not answer me now, Mr. 
Ravensdale, we are both too much agitated for further 
parley. This paper,” (and she put a small note into 
his hand,) will give you a hint, which will most pro- 
bably enable you to recollect the circumstances under 
which we have met before. Reflect on it seriously 
and without prejudice, and in one month let me have 
your answer in this place. It is now proper that we 
separate—do not think unkindly of me—and for the 
present, good night!” 

As she spoke, Arthur took her presented hand.— 
“ Shall I not see you in safety to your home?” said he. 
“ No,” she replied, “ not now—there is a bright moon, 
and I shall reach it without interruption. For the 
present I must remain unknown. On your honour, 
sir, | charge you not to follow me.”—And as she con- 
cluded, she turned away, and was immediately lost in 
the bend of the road. 

It was some moments afier she had left him, before 
our hero was sufficiently master of himself to think of 
turning his steps homeward also. He could scarcely 
persuade himself but that all he had seen and heard 
was a mere dream, and it is quite uncertain whether 
he would not have settled down in that conclusion, 
had not the paper which he still held in his hand, 
given tangible demonstration of its reality. As soon 
as he reached his domieile, he hastened to ascertain its 
contents. It presented only these few words—“ Re- 
member the waterfall on the Catsbergs.” Few as they 
were, however, they acted like a talisman, and imme- 


r 
diately brought before his mind the whole train of 
adventures connected with his visit to the mountains, 
which we shall now proceed to relate. 

No one who has ever visited the Catskill mountains, 
will be likely soon to forget the beauty of the view 
from that elevated point, where art has contrived a 
resting place for the weary traveller, and provided the 
comforts and luxuries of social life, amid the wild 
beauties of nature. The prospect is indeed one of the 
grandest that can well be conceived, and produces a 
feeling in the mind somewhat similar to that excited 
by a view of the ocean. The idea of vastness predo- 
minates—but that very vastness, if I may so express 
it, almost defeats itself, by destroying in a great mea- 
sure our idea of size and distance, and making large 
and remote objects appear much smaller and less dis- 
tant than they really are. Comparisons must first be 
instituted with things of known size, before we can 
fully take in the extent over which we are gazing. 
North, South, and East, for miles and miles, the eye 
wanders over one uninterrupted landscape, of beauti- 
ful and varied aspect, bounded only by the far off 
mountains, which stretch in a line of hazy blue along 
the horizon. Intermediately, a thousand objects pre- 
sent themselves to the admiration of the spectator. 
Here, a city presents its glitiering spires to the sun— 
there, a smaller village smiles in miniature with its 
white dwellings—while over the whole country cot- 
tages and farm-houses are scattered among the green 
meadows and harvest fields, each with its picturesque 
share of flocks and herds. In two or three spots, little 
lakes look bright in the midst of verdure, and beyond 
a noble river, shorn by distance of its grandeur, runs 
through a wide extent of country, till it is lost in the 
confusion of indistinctness. The shadows of the clouds 
which play about the tops of the mountains, give a 
beautiful variety to the foliage of the forest trees, 
which here in shade and here in sunshine, present at 
once almost all the different degrees of verdure of the 
early spring and more advanced summer. It is good 
for a man’s fancy and his feelings also to be occasion- 
ally among the mountains, for he knows not otherwise 
the combined beauty and magnificence of nature, or 
forgetful of it, is apt to fashion his ideas of the world 
he inhabits, upon the Jittlenesses of human invention 
which he sees around him. He must be possessed of 
unenviable apathy, who ean stand for the first time on 
a mountain top, without peculiar emotions. 

We must forgive Arthur Ravensdale, however, if 
he did not go into raptures on arriving at that elevation 
of the Catskills, which is generally known as the Pine 
Orchard; for as the sun was at Jeast two hours below 
the horizon, the view which we have endeavoured to 
describe was entirely shut out by the darkness of the 
night. He perceived, however, by the coolness of the 
atmosphere, that he had obtained a considerable height, 
and being willing to postpone his ecstasies until morn- 
ing, he was satisfied for the present to be assured by 
the moving lights in the extensive edifice before him, 
that society and its attendant comforts were yet within 














| his reach. Accordingly he entered the house and 
| threw himself upon a seat, which travel had rendered 
| welcome, when he was presently aroused into eager 
| attention by a voice of the most captivating sweetness, 
| chanting in a strain of simple melody the following 
| words— 
| 
As the waves from distant fountains 
Rolling onwards to the main, 
After wandering ‘mid the mountains, 
Mingle sweetly on the plain— 


Even so will kindred natures— 
Tho’ too long detained apart; 

And unknowing form and features— 
When they meet, unite in heart. 
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There is something very peculiar in the effect of 
music upon particular moods of the mind. It often 
melts into the soul and overturns all the sternness of 
stoicism; and yet the reason why it does so is positively 
a mystery to ourselves. Like the juice of the grape, 
it becomes indefinably overpowering; we feel its force, 
but we are not able to detect iis laient influences. 
Thus it was with Arthur Ravensdale, fur without 
being able to assign any manly cause for his emotion, 
even at the singing of that little air, he wept—he was 
ashamed of it, but he did absolutely weep! This un- 
usual tenderness of feeling, however, gradually wore 
away, and was succeeded by the most intense anxiety 
to discover from whom the music had proceeded. 
For this purpose he walked out upon the terrace, but 
the song had ceased, and every chamber was in pro- 
found darkness and quiet. A long time he watched 
and waited, in the hope that the music would be re- 
newed—but at length the recollection of the fatigues 
of the day induced him to seek a repose of which his 
exhausted frame stood much in need. He retired to 
rest, but not to sleep; for that voice had taken such 
possession of his mind, that he could not dismiss it from 
his memory. Twenty times did he start up from un- 
sound slumbers, under the impression that the song 
was again sung; and as often did he lie down again 
Gisappointed, until, at length, fatigae overcame imagi- 
nation, and soft sleep, like a dew, fell refreshingly over 
his faculties. ‘ 

It was early dawn when our hero awoke. 
gray mists were beginning to move among the hills, 
and some bright streaks of crimson on the light clouds 
that skirted the horizon, indicated the hour of sunrise 
to be near. All was as silent as if Nature herself 
literally slept, except an occasional bird, whose un- 
broken joy gave it early wakefulness. The tints in 
the east became gradually brighter and brighter, until 
at length the sun appeared, and began to illuminate 
the tops and sides of the mountains. As yet the valley 
lay entirely in shade, for day had only risen upon the 
more elevated grounds. Slowly, however, the rays 
began to creep along the forests, sweeping away the 
night fogs before them, till at last they spread over the 
whole extended country, and gmiparted a beauty even 
to the little smoke wreaths, that ffom the distant habi- 
tations were giving token of the atir of life and activity. 

Ravensdale was standing on the edge of a rock 
watching the scene with intense interest, when his 
attention was attracted by a rustling among the leaves, 
and looking to the spot from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, he perceived on a neighbouring precipice a 
girl apparently about seventeen, gazing with silent 
admiration over the scene which had just occupied 
his own attention. Her figure was light and graceful, 
and she possessed a face which expressed so much in- 
telligence combined with sweetness of disposition, that 
a common observer could scarcely fail, even at first 
sight, to find himself unusually interested. In a sus- 
ceptible youth like Arthur Ravensdale, who was then 
but eighteen, it is not to be wondered, therefore, if it 
excited feelings of a most ardent and enthusiastic cha- 
racter. His warm imagination had been already con- 
siderably awakened by the scene before him, and he 
was just in tune for the wildest workings of romance. 
He forgot the sunrise and the landscape, and saw 
nothing but the beautiful fairy before him. “She is 
an angel!” exclaimed he, in the fervour of his young 
fancy ; “ lovely as the light of day!”"—* Thou speakest 
unadvisedly, young man!” said a voice behind him, 
which was that of Samuel Had, a all, slender figure 
of about six feet.” Emily Merton is but a mere woman, 
and I fear a thoughtless one too!”—“ You know her 
then!” eagerly inquired Arthur—* No,” replied the 
Quaker. “ I know nothing of her excepting that that is 
the name by which she is here called.” —“ But do you 
not think her beautiful?”— Why as to the outward,” 
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said Mr. Had, “ I cannot but say that the girl is comely 
to look upon; but then,” added he with a faint smile, 
“ thou should’st adhere to facts; and it certainly is not 
the strict truth to say she is an angel!”—*“ Well sir!” 
replied the youth,” I will not dispute with you the 
point of veracity; but give me the poetry of life, and 
you are welcome to all the prose. Why such a being 
as that -” He turned as he spoke, to the spot 
where she had been standing, but she had vanished; 
Samuel Had was also stalking away, and Arthur had 
no resource but to come down from the clouds and 
follow to the breakfast room. 

It was to little purpose that he helped himself to 
the food before him, for his whole attention was ab- 
sorbed in Emily Merton. He contrived to happen to 
sit on the opposite side of the table, where he could 
feast on her beauty, and was so exceedingly polite in 
his attentions during the hour of breakfast, that she 
gradually began in the unaffected simplicity of her 
heart, to converse with him on some topic on which 
their sentiments were congenial, and before the meal 
was ended, she seemed much pleased with his vivacity 
and intelligence, which combined with a handsome 
exterior, rendered him an object of no mean interest. 
The feelings, however, which influenced each, were 
so carefully guarded, that not the slightest expression 
of them could be observed, beyond what common 
courtesy would fully warrant. When the breakfast 
was concluded, therefore, Arthur did not feel himself 
Warranted in obtruding farther on her attention, and 
betook himself to the woods, intending to while away 
part of the morning by visiting the splendid waterfall, 
which the little stream of Katerskill forms in the bosom 
of the mountain forest. 

If the view from the bluff on which the mountain 
house is situated, is one of grandeur, the scene of the 
waterfall is no less magnificent. It unites the wild 
and the picturesque in an eminent degree, presenting 
the uncommon spectacle of a litthe brook pouring ils 
quiet waters into the depths of an abyss of more than 
two hundred and fifty feet, first by a wild perpendi- 
cular leap, and afterwards by breaks from rock to rock, 
to the bottom of its romantic ravine. On either side 
of the descent is a steep and rugged path, better suited 
(especially that at the bottom of the lower fall.) for the 
sure feet of a mountain’ goat, than those of a human 
being. _ Ravensdale had been sitting for some time in 
the spatious amphitheatre which forms the basin of the 
first fall, watching the glitterinz stream as it plashed 
down before him, and was about commencing his 
further descent, when, as he was carefully letting him- 
self round a hazardous turn ofthe path, he thought he 
heatd above ‘him the words of the last night’s song, 
chanted again by the same sweet voice which had 
then so deeply interested him. He paused to listen, 
and forgetting in the raptures of the moment his dan- 
gerous situation, was only aroused to a sense of it, by 
finding himself losing his foothold, and slipping down 
the abrupt descent. ‘To stop his course he grasped a 
small bush that grew in his way. It was the only 
object within reach to which he could cling to prevent 
his being dashed among the rocks below; but what 
was his emotion when he perceived that it was nos 
sufficient to support his weight, and that its roots were 
gradually loosening from the earth. The cold dew of 
horror hung upon his forehead, as he thought himself 
doomed to inevitable destruction, and he endeavoured 
to condense into one aspiration the thoughts that be- 
came his need. He watched with no enviable feel- 
ings the particles of earth rolling down one by one as 
the bush separated itself from its hold, till at last it was 
only supported by its larger and’ stronger root, which 
also was on the point of giving way. A dim dizziness 
came over him, and he was just about relinquishing 
his grasp, when he heard a voice above him say— 
“ Give me your hand”—and looking up he saw Emily 
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Merton clinging to a stout tree with one hand, while she 
stretched the other towards him to accept the proffered 
aid. ‘There was no time, in his situation, to calculate 
the consequences, or think of the possibility of involv- 
ing her in his own fate. On the instant he seized her 
hand, and the next moment the bush to which he held 
gave way, and rolled to the bottom of the gulf. His 
heart beat again when he found himself in compara- 
tive safety; but Emily Merton’s strength was inade- 
quate to do more than merely support him in his still 
perilous situation, until further assistance could be 
obtained. It speedily came in the lank person of 
Samuel Had, and by his timely and kindly interference, 
both the adventurers were presently restored to a firm 
footing on the upper ground which overlooked the 
cascade. “It was well for thee, young man,” said the 
Quaker, with a jog of his elbow, “ that this damsel did 
not prove so much of an angel as thou wouldst have 
made her this morning—I think thy chance might 
have a slender one had she less of flesh 
and blood material.” kindness, 
nevertheless,” answered Ravensdale ; “ let me at once 
pour out to her the fulness of my soul ior this preser- 
vation.” Ife turned to the spot where she had stood 
the moment before, and was about to throw himself at 
her feet, but she was gone. Samuel Had gazed around 


been been 


—*She is an angel of 


him with little less astonishment than the youth, and | 


almost began to believe that she was in reality more 
of a spirit than he had been willing to imagine. “ ‘The 
girl hath departed,” said he, “ truly she hath a light 


foot, as well as a strong arm—eh, Friend Arthur’— | 


and though I may not think with thee that she belongs 
to the tribe of angels and fairies of whom thou talkest, 
she is certainly one of the uncommon ones of the earth. 
I would she had not fled so hastily. Yet, if thou re- 
gardest a good dinner, and I think thou needest re- 
freshment, we had better follow her example.” With 
this he led the way back to the mansion house, giving 
Ravensdale, as they went, many kind and wholesome 
admonitions on prudence and moderation. 

Arthur cared much less for his dinner than he did 
for obtaining another interview with his fair preserver. 
In her then were united the melodious voice of the 
preceding night, and the captivating beauty which had 
so interested him on that same morning. Beside all 
this, he now owed his life to her undaunted intrepidity, 
and he was anxious to see her if it was only to thank 
her for her disinterested kindness. Dinner cathe, but 
she was not there—she had left the honse before his 
return; and though for seven years Arthur Ravensdale 
pursued his inquiries, he was not able to gather any 
tidings on the interesting subject of Emily Merion. 

From the explanations into which we have thus 
entered, the mystery of the Indy in the green veil will, 
we trust, be sufficiently understood. If Arthur Ra- 
vensdale hesitated about accepting her invitation to 
their recent moonlight interview, he was now equally 
anxious for the approach of the time she had appointed 
to receive his answer. To find Emily Merton in this 
way was a thing he could not have expected. And yet, 
so much was he influenced by the prejudices of society, 
he could not help arguing with himself on the pro- 
priety of her conduct. “ What will the world say?” 
he soliloquized, “ will it not upbraid her for a disre- 
gard of its customs, and charge her with a want of 
delicacy in these advances? And yet why should not 
a woman have in this respect the same privilege as a 
man? There is no abstract impropriety in the decla- 
ration of affection on the part of one more than the 
other. An opposite opinion narrows immeasurably the 
circle of a woman’s choice, and, no doubt, frequently 
induces marriages prejudicial to the happiness of the 
parties. If she were permitted the liberty to select, 
not only from among the extremely limited number of 
her particular admirers, but from the wider field of 
her acquaintance, a partner congenial to her heart, her 


chance of happiness would be infinitely greater than 
when she is obliged to take the best man that offers; 
though, perhaps, but the best of the bad, or draw out 
a life of hopeless celibacy. The well-being of the sex 
requires that the world should intermit some of its 
prejudices—there is as much harm done by false deli- 
cacy, as there is good effected by that which is real. 
No—no—let the world say what it will, Emily Mer- 
ton has acted rightly—and though some fastidious 
mortal, may blame her candour, I shall never value 
her the less for having taken the first step towards our 
mutual happiness.” 

Having come to this deliberate conclusion, Arthur 
Ravensdale went with no little emotion to the ap- 
pointed place of rendezvous, in the valley by the foun- 
tain, where he found the lady, enveloped as before in 
her green veil, already in waiting. * Emily Merton! 
—is it indeed Emily Merton I behold ?” exclaimed the 
youth, pressing her hand ardently to his lips. 

“Do you then agree to take the veil?” enquired 
she, playfully raising it, and exposing again that lovely 
face that had so fairly caught his heart upon the 
mountain. 

“Certainly, sweet Emily,” replied he, “ when you 
are to be my confessor. You have taken it already 
too long—I have been for years anxious to see you— 

to thank you for what I can never repay, and even 
| now, but for your kind consideration 
| “ Aye, there’s the point, Mr. Ravensdale, there’s the 
| point. You must know that I have striven hard to 
play the part of Shakspeare’s heroine, who ‘never told 
| her love'—but it wasn’t in my nature, and I could not 
do it. But to be serious, dear Arthur, | was a thought- 
|less girl when you first knew me, but that is gone 
| with years—yet, as respects yourself, I am not dissa- 
| tisfied with my conduct either then or now, My pre- 
sent course will probably be condemned, but if I am 
justified in your opinion, I shall hope for the final in- 
dulgence of society. I believe we have no mutual 
acquaintance, and this will account, in connexion with 
my retirement in the country, for our not having met 
since that memorable summer. I knew not what im- 
pression might have been made on your mind by the 
| scenes of that period, anid I had no means of ascertain- 
| ing but in this one Way. I could not live on in this 
uncertainty—had you even said nay to my hopes, I 
should have been comparatively happy. You do not 
think I have foregone the dignity of my sex--do you, 
dear Arthur?”—A warm kiss imprinted on her cheek 
was the best answer he could give; and ina few 
| weeks he gave better proof of it by making her his 
| wedded wife. 
| It was a mirthful, happy day when Arthur and 
| Emily called their friends together at her mother’s 
| country mansion to celebrate their nuptials. “ First 
| love” had remained unforgotten in their hearts since 
their earliest meeting; and although it seemed to both 
for a long period, as if indeed “ its hopes had all gone 
| by,” yet the protracted delay their affections had ex- 
perienced, was now fully compensated by the com 
| densed satisfaction of that interesting moment, when 
| they plighted each other the promise of lasting love 
| and duty. 

All went on quietly and cheerfully, and evening 
| began to decline upon the landscape, when a heavy 
| footstep was heard in the entry, the parlour door flew 
| open, and Samuel Had stood before them. He stalked 
| up to Arthur and Emily with his usual long strides, 
| and taking their hands between both his—* Excuse 

an old man’s weakness,” he said; “I heard of this 
and I could not help coming to give you my bene- 
diction. Emily, thou art not quite an angel yet, but 
a right true woman—is she not, Arthur?—Ah! ye’re 
a goodly pair, and [ am most glad to see you together. 
| —Farewell—Bless you—children—bless you—bless 
| you!” 
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The tears streamed down the old man’s cheeks. 


——= 


it before, eh, Arthur?—and I trust he will again—so 


“But you are not going, Mr. Had?” said Arthur ;| my boy, be kind to the little wild girl of the mountain 
“you will surely stay and pass the evening with us.” | —Heaven bless you both !—Farewell !” 


Emily added her kindest request. “Oh! do, Mr. Had, | 


The old man went away with an overflowing heart 


we have not seen yeu so long.”—* No—no—my dear | —but many a time and oft in afier days did he renew 
children, thank you truly, but I must not now—an old | his visits in the happy family of Arthur Ravensdale, 
man is always best under his own roof at night— | to talk about past times, and repeat his reminiscences 
Emily, this is not the first time thou hast given him | of the scenes and adventures on the Catskill moun 
thy hand—I know it is not—he found good service in | tains. 





THE WIDOW’?S BRIDGE. 
“Go, speed thee forth, my gallant boy, 

With thy mother’s blessing o’er thee, 
And the shield of thy sire, who so nobly trod 

In glory’s path, before thee! 
Speed to the tournay’s mimic strife, 

Where knight, with knight careering, 
Learns to rise o’er the tide of war, 

When through the battle veering. 


“Though every hope of future joy 

In early life was blighted, 

Bound to him dead, as living, I’ve kept 
My truth to thy father plighted. 

Yes, since of thee, my sainted love, 
The infidel bereft me, 

I have known no care, no joy, but to watch 
O’er this pledge of affection left me! 


“Then speed thee forth, my boy, and learn 

When thy country’s flag waves o’er thee, 

To avenge thy sire, and free from the Moor 
The gallant land that bore thee.” 

His way to the walls of Alicant, 
Theresa's son is wending; 

The squire who bore his shield and lance, 
Alone his steps attending. 


With hope and with visions of glory elate, 
His youthful heart was beating ; 

The smiles of the fair and the shouts of the brave 
His fancied triumphs greeting. 

O’er hill, and valley, and plain, he rode, 
His courser proudly speeding ; 

And fearless he plunged in the mountain stream, 
The onward way impeding. 


Fearless he plunged, but what availed 
His feeble arm engaging 

A torrent, with recent tempests swollen, 
And the ocean’s fury raging? 

One moment saw the noble boy 
His life to fame devoting, 

The next he lay a mangled corse 
On the rapid waters floating. 


Theresa sat in her lonely hally 
To watch her son returning ; 

Her breast with all a mother’s hope, 
But a mother's terror, burning. 

One glance she gave, and every thought 
Of peace and joy was banished ; 

She heard the tale, and every hope 
Save that in Heaven, vanished! 


An arch, spread o’er the fatal stredm, 
Attests ker pious care, 
That no defenceless widow’s son, 
Agam should perish there. 
And the traveller passing in saféty o'er, 
When the mournful tale he hears, 
Breathes a prayer for her who reared thé bridge, 
And with it mingles tears. 





THE EVENING STAR. 


How dear to me the hour when daylight dies, 
When sunbeams melt upon the silent sea, 
For then sweet dreams of other days arise, 
And Mem’ry breathes her vesper sigh to thee! 
Erin's Anacreon. 


"Tis sweet to gaze, at early morn, 

On the wavy spears of the golden corn— 

And sweet to mark the new-born day, 

When Night with her clouds hath pass’d away— 

When the far-off hills and the mountains high 

Are glancing clear mid the azure sky— 

And the milk-maid gaily hies along 

With her noiseless step and her murmured song— 

And the pearly dew-drops glittering lie, 

Like the bright tears rained from young Beauty's 
eye: 

But to me, to me, ’tis sweeter far 

‘To-meet my love ’neath the Evening Star. 


Tis sweet to seek the woods at noon, 

When the air is scorch’d with the breath of June— 
And sweet to rest ‘neath the green arcade 

That the clasping boughs of the ash have made— 
’Tis sweet to list the minstrel bee, 

As he hums his lays on the wild rose tree— 

And sweet the voice of the whispering streams— 
When the heart roams free in its Eden of dreams, 
As their glittering waves in the sunlight glide 
O’er the golden sands, like a crystal tide : 

But to me, to me, ’tis sweeter far 

To meet my love ‘neath the Evening Star. 


Then come, oh come, thou lovely one! 

With the lingering rays of the setting sun— 
Come, when the winds float gently by, 

Like the dreamy tone of the wild harp’s sigh— 
And the pale moon sails mid the stars that lie, 
Like silver isles, in the sea of the sky ; 

And I’1] lay me down on the stilly ground, 
And list for thy light step’s echoing sound— 
And I'll gaze afar through the dewy air, 

For the waving locks of thy shining hair: 
Then come, for to me thou’rt lovelier far 
When seen by the light of the Evening Star. 


Come, oh come to that fairy dell— 

Whose shadowy bosom I love so well— 

Come, when the heavens above are still, 

And there are no sounds on the lofty hill, 

Save the shrill cnckoo, or the blackbird’s tones, 

Or the lonely stock-dove’s floating moans, 

Or the gliding founts as they whisper afar, 

Like the 'plaining notes of thine own guitar ; 

Come, oh come, with thy speaking eyes, 

And thy throbbing heart, and thy low-breathed 
sighs, 

And thy radiant cheek, with its crimson light, 

Like a young June rosé in the moonshine bright— 

For to me, to me, ’tis sweeter far 

To meet thee, my love, ’néath the Evening Star. 








THE NIGHT ATTACK. 





THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


It is thirty-five years, this very month, since I was | and my protectors at night. Heigh, ho! come, sir, pass 


quartered with my regiment in ford; I recollect 
the time particularly, for I got my company in the | 
Thirty-seventh, on the same day that I received an | 
invitation from Mr. Morden, with whom I had formed 
a mail-coach acquaintance, to spend a week with him. | 
and join his nephew in partridge-shooting. This gen- 
tleman's house was fourteen miles distant from the | 
town, and situated in a very retired part of the coun- 
try. It was a wild but beautiful residence, placed 
upon the extremity of a peninsula, which jutted into 
an extensive lake. ‘To a sportsman it offered all the 
inducements that shooting and fishing could afford. | 
But it had others besides these ; no man lived better 
than Mr. Morden—and his daughter Emily, and her | 
orphan cousin, who resided with her, were decidedly 
the finest women who had attended the last race-ball. 
No wonder then that I accepted the old gentleman's 
invitation willingly, and on the appointed day put 
myself into a post-chaise, and reached the place in 
time for dinner 

The house was one of those old-fashioned comfort- 
able Irish lodges, which are now extinct, or only to be 
seen in ruins. It was a long low building, covered 
with an infinity of thatch, which bade defiance to rain, 
cold, and storm. ‘The tall and narrow casements 
reached the ground, a handsome flower-knot extended 
in their front, bounded by a holly hedge, and woodbine 
and other creepers festooned the windows with their | 
leaves and berries. At some distance a well-stocked 
haggard peeped over a spacious range of offices; the 
lawn was studded with sheep, which appeared over- 
burdened with good condition ; and as I drove up the 
avenue, I passed a well-featured, well-clad simpleton, 
urging before him, from a neighbouring stubble-field, 
a flock of turkies, as formidable for numbers as for size. 
In short, every thing about the place bespoke the opu- 
lence and comfort of the proprietor. 

Mr. Morden was a clever and respectable man; he 
was land-agent to several large estates—noted for plain 
and unpretending hospitality, punctuality in business, 
and a character of unusual determination. a 

The old gentleman received me with friendly sin- 
cerity, and his handsome daughter added 2 warm wel- 
come. They apologized for not having company to 
meet me, but “ two families which they had expected | 
had been detained by some unforeseen occurrences at | 
home.” Dinner was shortly after served. Like the | 
host, it was excellent without display—the wines were 
superior—and when the ladies left us, the claret went | 
round the table merrily. 

“We are in trouble, here,” said Mr. Morden, ad- | 
dressing me, “ and you have come toa house of mourn- 
ing. We have just suffered a serious, I may say, | 
irreparable loss, in the sudden death of two favourite | 
dogs. They were of the genuine breed of Newfound- 
land, and for size, courage, and sagacity were une- 
qualled. Poor Emily has cried incessantly since the | 
accident.” 

“ Were they stolen ?” 

“Oh no! I wish they were, for that would afford a 
hope that chance or money might recover them. No, 
sir, they would not follow a stranger; alas! they died | 
yesterday by poison. We unfortunately laid arsenic | 
in the meal-loft to destroy rats; and yet, how the poor | 
animals could have got to it is a mystery ! the steward 
declares the key never left his possession. I would 
give a hundred guineas the meal had been in the bot- | 
tom of the lake. By Jove! no loss short of the death | 





| 


of a friend, could have given us all so much uneasi- | 
news. They were my daughter's companions. by day, | 


lat this late 


| appeared ; 


the wine.” ‘Tears stood in the old gentleman’s eyes 
as he spoke of his unhappy favourites, and from the 
valuable properties of the lost dogs, it was not sur- 
prising that their death occasioned so much regret to 
the family. 

We joined the ladies in the drawing-room. After 
tea Mr. Morden took a bedroom candle, and apologized 
for retiring. “ Old habits best suit old people, captain; 
but I leave you with the ladies, who will sit up till 
cock-crow, if you please,” and bidding us a good night, 
he departed. 

“ Emily,” said young Morden, “ you are still think- 


| ing of your favourites; well, I will ride the country 


over till I find you a handsome dog. Julia, hand me 


| that violin from the piano, and Captain Dwyer will 
| dance a reel with you and Emily.” 


“ Hfeavens! who is at the window ?” exclaimed Miss 
Morden, suddenly; “ it looked like that nasty beggar- 


|man who has been haunting the house and grounds 


these three days. Ah, Wolf and Sailor; had you been 
living, that vagabond would not have ventured here 
hour.” Henry Morden had left the room 
on hearing his cousin’s exclamation, but soon returned, 
assuring the lady that the beggar was a creature of 
her imagination; he had searched the shrubbery and 
flower-garden, and no mendicant was to be found in 
either. 

The alarm was speedily forgotten, and we danced 
reels till supper was announced. The doors were 
locked, the windows fastened, the ladies wished us 
good night, and retired to their respective chambers. 

Henry and | remained for some time in the eating- 
room; the clock struck twelve, and young Morden 
conducted me to my apartment, and took his leave. 

I felt a strange disinclination to go to bed, and 
would have given any thing for a book. For temporary 
employment I unlocked my gun-case, put my fowling- 
piece together, and examined whether my servant had 
sent all necessary apparatus along with it. I opened 
the window-curtains. The moon—a full, bright har- 
vest moon, was shining gloriously on the lawn and 
lake ; I gazed on the sparkling surface of the waters 
till I felt the chill of the night breeze; then closing 
the shutters, reluctantly prepared to undress. 

I had thrown my coat and vest aside, when a distant 
| crash was heard, and a fearful noise, with oaths and 


screams, succeeded. I rushed into the corridor, and 


| encountered a terror-stricken maid-servant running 


from the extremity of the passage. Miss Morden next 
she was in complete dishabille, and had 
hastily thrown on a dressing-gown. “Good God! 
Captain Dwyer, what has occurred?” A volley from 
without prevented my reply, and the crashing of the 
windows, as the glasg-was splintered by the bullets, 
made it unnecessary. “The house is attacked,” she 
said, and then with amazing self-possession, added, 
“ there are always loaded guns above the kitchen fire- 
place.” We both ran down the corridor, she to alarm 
her father, and I to procure a weapon ; young Morden, 
armed with a sword, met us. “The attack is upon 
our kitchen,” he said, hastily, “ it is our weakest point; 
this way, Captain,’—and we both entered it together. 

There was a bright fire burning on the hearth. 
| The large window was shattered to pieces; and the 
idiot I had noticed on the lawn was standing beside 
the ruined casement, armed with a spit, making mo- 
mentary passes at the breach, and swearing and bel- 
lowing frightfully. I leaped upon a table to seize two 
muskets which were suspended in the place Miss 
Morden had described. I handed one to Henry, when 
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the fire blazed out suddenly, and discovered me to the 
banditti without. Instantly three or four shots were 
discharged. I heard a bullet whistle past my head, 
and felt something strike my shoulders like a sharp 
cut from a whip, but having secured the gun I jumped 
from the table uninjured. We heard Mr. Morden in 
the passage ; his manner was calm and collected as he 
ordered the servant-men to the front of the house, and 
despatched his daughter for ammunition. 

Meanwhile, a dropping fire continued from without; 
from within no shot had been returned, as the robbers 
sheltered themselves effectually behind the angles of 
the offices and the piers of the gates. From some 
hurried words we overheard, they were arranging a 
determined attack. 

“They will make a rush immediately,” said the 
elder Morden, coolly, “ and here comes Emily in good 
time ; don’t come in love ?”—and he took some forty 
or fifty cartridges, which she had brought in the skirt 
of her dressing-gown. Notwithstanding the peril of 
our situation, I could not but gaze a moment on the 
white and statue looking 'imbs of this brave and beau- 
tiful girl. “Go, love, tell John to bring the Captain’s 
gun-case from his chamber ; and do you, Emily, watch 
from the end window, and if you perceive any move- 
ment that side, apprize us of it here. Now, my boys, 
be cool ; I'll give my best horse to him who shoots the 
first man. You have a good supply of ammunition, if 
we could but coax the scoundrels from their shelter, 
and I'll try a ruse.” The old gentleman took the 
idiot’s spit, placed a coat upon it, while Henry and I 
chose a position at either side of the broken window. 
Mr. Morden raised the garinent to the breach: it was 
indistinctly seen from without; three bullets perforated 
it, and it fell. « He’s down, by !” roared a robber, 
exultingly. “ Now Murphy, now’s your time; smash 
in the door with the sledge!” Instantly a huge ruffian 
sprang from behind a gable; his rush was so sudden 
that he struck twice with shattering force. We heard 
the hinges give—we saw the door yielding—and, at 
that critical moment, young Morden’s gun missed fire! 
“ Curses light upon the hand of him that loaded it!” 
he cried, as he caught up an axe, and placed himself 
determinately before the door, which we expected to 
be momentarily driven in. Murphy, perceiving the 
tremendous effects of his blows, called to his comrades 
to “be ready.” We stood about five yards from me; 
the sledge was raised above his head—that blow would 
have shivered the door to atoms—I drew the trigger— 
the charge, a heavy one of duck-shot, passed like a six- 
pound bullet through the ruffian’s body, and he dropped 
a dead man upon the threshold. “Captain Dwyer,” 
said Mr. Morden, calmly, “the horse is yours!” 

I had now received my own double gun, and gave 
the musket I had used so successfully to Henry Mor- 
den. The death of the ruffian with the sledge brought 
on a heavy fire from his comrades. Between the 
volleys, they summoned us to surrender, with fearful 
denunciations of vengeance if we resisted longer. We 
were within a few yards of each other, and during the 
intervals of the firing, they poured out threats, and we 
sent back defiance——“ Morden, you old scoundrel!” 
exclaimed the captain of the gang, “in five minutes 
we'll have your heart's blood.” —*« No,” was the calm 
reply, “I'll live to see you arrayed in cap and halter.” 
—“ Surrender, or we'll give no quarter.” —“ Cowardly 
scoundrel! come and try your hand at the sledge!” 
said the old gentleman, with a cold and sarcastic 
smile, as he turned his eye on me, where I was watch- 
ing the door, with the confidence a man feels who has 
his own trustworthy weapon to depend upon. 

“ Morden! we’ll burn the house about ye.”—* Will 
you put the coal in the thatch, Bulger ?”—*« Morden, 
you have a daughter!” and the ruffian pronounced a 
horrid threat. The old man shuddered, then in a low 
voice — with rage, he muttered—“ Bulger, I'll 
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spare five hundred pounds to hang you, and travel five 
hundred miles to see the sight!” 

“ The coal! the coal!” shouted several voices, and 
unfortunately the scoundrels had procured one in the 
laundry. “ By heaven! they will burn us out,” said 
Henry, in alarm.—* Never fear!” replied his cooler 
uncle; “ the firing must have been heard across the 
lake, and we'll soon have aid sufficient.”—But a cir- 
cumstance occurred almost miraculously that averted 
the threatened danger. The t.00n became suddenly 
overcast—heavy rain-drops fell, and in an instant aia 
overwhelming torrent burst from the clouds, rendering 
every attempt the robbers made to ignite the thatch 
abortive. “ Who dare doubt an overruling Providence?” 
said the old gentleman with enthusiasm ; “ surely, God 
is with us!” 

The storm which came to our relief appeared to 
dispirit our assailanis, and their parley recommenced. 
“ Morden,” said the captain of the banditti, “ you have 
Lord ’s rent in the house; give us a thousand 
pounds, and we'll go off and leave you.” 

“ All L promise I'll perform,” said the old gentleman, 
coldly. “Bulger, for this night’s work you have 
earned a halter, and I'll attend and see you hanged.” 
—*“ Dash in the door,” exclaimed the robber in a fury; 
“ we'll have the old rogue’s heart out!” A volley of 
stones rattled against the door, but produced no effect, 
and again the robber parleyed. “ Will you give us a 
hundred, Morden ?”—* Not a sixpence,’’ was the la- 
conic answer; once more stones were thrown, shots 
discharged, and threats of vengeance fulminated by the 
exasperated villains. At last, the demand was reduced 
to “ twelve guineas, a guinea for each man.” —“ They'll 
be off immediately,” said the old gentleman; “ they 
know assistance is at hand: would that we could 
amuse them for a little longer.”” But the ruffians were 
already moving, and Miss Morden presently announced 
that they were embarking, twelve in number in a boat. 
“ Now for a parting shot or two,” said Henry Morden. 
We picked up a dozen cartridges, and sallied from the 
house as the banditti were pulling hard across the lake. 
We opened a quick and well-directed fire, which they 
feebly, and without effect, replied to. While a mus- 
ket-ball would reach them, we plied them liberally 
with shot; and, as we learned afterward, mortally 
wounded one man and slightly injured two others. 
As we returned to the house, we met some fifty coun- 
trymen, armed with all sorts of rustic weapons, coming. 
to our relief. Without a moment's delay we launched 
boats, and set off to scour the country ; and at noon, so 
prompt and vigorous had been the pursuit, that six of 
the gang, including ihe wounded robbers were secured. 

We reached the Wilderness completely exhausted by. 
the exertions of the morning, and the fatigue of the 
preceding night. We refreshed ourse!ves, and went 
to bed, but previous to returning to my room, I visited 
the scene of action. Another blow, even a very slight 
one, must have driven in the door; and in the rush of 
twelve desperate ruffians, the chances would have becn 
fearfully against us. Murphy lay upon his back; he 
was a disgusting object. The charge of heavy shot 
made as large a wound as a cannon-bullet would oc- 
casion. He was the strongest brute I ever saw; not 
more than five feet eight inches in height, but h:s 
limbs, body, and arms were a giant's; he was a black- 
smith—a man of infamous character, and of a most 
sanguinary disposition. 

Our escape from the robbery was fortunate indeed ; 
Mr. Morden had seven thousand pounds that night in 
the lodge, for he had just received the rents of two 
estates. It was almost entirely paid in specie. This 
was of course known, and two desperate bands, who 
had kept the adjoining counties in alarm since the 
rebellion was suppressed, united, for the purpose of 
robbing “ the Wilderness,” and securing the immense 


booty. 
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The body of the smith was sent away—and having 
brought the battle to a close,I shall explain some 

matters connected with this daring outrage. 

A man named Mitchell originated the intended 
robbery, and arranged the method of attack. He was 
a slight, low-sized person, but his activity was amazing, 
and no attempt was too hazardous for his desperate 
courage to undertake. On the morning of his execu- 
tion—(he, with the three others, was hanged at the 
subsequent assizes)}—he gave us a cool detail of his 
plans. 

The dogs were to be destroyed, and the premises 
reconnoitred. In the disguise of a beggar he effected 
both ; laid meat, prepared with arsenic, for the poor 
animals; then made his way into the kitchen, and 
ascertained that the fastenings of the back door were 
defective. He purposed surprising the family at sup- 
per, or forcing an entrance when they were asleep. 
The first attempt he made at the drawing-room, but 
quickly perceiving that he had been observed by Miss 
Morden he retired hastily. A council was held by the 
robbers, and it was fortunately determined to postpone 
the attack until the family had gone to rest. 

Nothing could be bolder or more likely to succeed, 
than Mitchell's desperate resolution. It was to leap 
feet-foremost through the window, armed with a dag- 
ger, and open the back door for his associates. He 
made the attempt, and providential circumstances 
alone prevented its being successful. That very morn- 
ing, a small iron bar had been placed across the win- 
dow, it caught the robber in his leap, threw him back 
with violence, and the noise, attended with the outcry 
of the idiot, alarmed the family instantly. 

Circumstances, they say, will often make men cou- 
rageous. In this case it had the same effect on two 
beings of a very different description—a lovely girl 
and an idiot boy. Miss Morden throughout the trying 


scene displayed the coolest courage—and the poor 


simpleton, who commonly would avoid the appearance 
of a gun, armed with his spit, defended the breach like 
a hero. 

We met at dinner. Julia, Miss Morden’s cousin, 
would hardly venture to join us, for her brother rated 
her timidity severely. When the alarm was heard, the 
fearful girl buried her face beneath the bed coverings, 
and remained in pitiable agitation until the contest 
ended. Mr. Morden took her from his daughter’s arm, 
kissed her, and congratulated her on their delivery 
from the last night’s danger. 

“ You little coward,” said the old man, jocularly, 
“ you must give your deliverer one kiss for your pre- 
servation ;” the blushing girl received my salute. 
Miss Morden took my hand. “ You too, Emily, will 
you not reward your protector?” Without coquetry 
she laid her lips to mine, and that kiss was sufficient 
recompense for twice the peril I had encountered. 

For me no praises seemed sufficient; the successful 
defence was attributed to my exertions; and the fortu- 
nate shot that killed the villain smith was never to be 
sufficiently commended. 

My visit ended—I was in love with Emily; but then 
I had little chance of succeeding to the property, which 
afterward, by a chapter of accidents, fell to me; and a 
company of foot was all my earthly riches. She was 
an heiress; would it be generous to take advantage of 
a casual service, and press a suit that would be as 
painful to refuse as unlikely to be granted? I mean 
(so says vanity) by Mr. Morden. No; I overcame the 
temptation of risking a trial, and returned to ford, 
possessing the esteem and good wishes of every inha- 
bitant of “ the Wilderness.” 

I was on parade some mornings after I rejoined the 
regiment, when a horse, splendidly accoutred with a 
superb tiger-skin, holsters, saddle, and every housing 
fit for a field officer, was led into the barrack-yard by 
@ groom. The animal was a perfect picture of sym- 





metry and strength ; a dark chesnut, sixteen hands high, 
and worth at least two hundred guineas. The groom 
presented me a letter—it was from Mr. Masten the 
horse was a present. 

Emily and her cousin married most happily, and we 
have often met since. They treat me as sisters would 
a brother and we frequently talk of the night attack 
upon “ the Wilderness.” 

Three years passed away; the gang had been inces- 
santly followed by Mr. Morden, and were extirpated, 
with the solitary exception of Captain Bulger. Dread- 
ing the sleepless vengeance of that determined old man, 
this ruffian fled the country, and established himself in 
a disaffected district of the South. 

In the interim, I got a majority in the Seventieth, 
then quartered in Cork. Soon after I joined I happen- 
ed to be field-officer of the day on which a notorious 
criminal was doomed to suffer. The regiment had 
given a guard, and curiosity induced me to attend the 
execution. 

I entered the press-room. In a few minutes the 
malefactor appeared in white grave-clothes, attended 
by two priests. It was “ mine ancient enemy,” Bul- 
ger! Suddenly the sheriff was called out, and after a 
short absence returned, accompanied by a plain, vigor- 
ous country gentleman, enveloped in a huge driving 
coat, and apparently like one who had travelled a con- 
siderable distance. 

I looked at the criminal; he was the ruin of a pow- 
erful man, and the worst-visaged scoundrel imaginable. 
He was perfectly unmoved, and preserved a callous 
sort of hardiesse, and as the priests hurried over their 
Latin prayers, made a careless response whenever they 
directed him. The door leading to the drop was open; 
the felon looked out upon the crowd most earnestly — 
“ He is not there,” he murmured; “he caused my ap- 
prehension, but he will not see me die!’ and added, with 
a grim smile—*“ Morden, you neither kept your word 
nor proved your prophecy!’ The muffled stranger 
stood suddenly forward—* I am here, Bulger! I paid 
for your apprehension, and have come some hundred 
miles to witness your execution.” 

“ Morden!” said the dying felon, solemnly, 
ghost can come back again, I'll visit you!’ 

The person addressed smiled coldly. “I found you 
unable to execute your threats while living, and, be- 
lieve me, I apprehend nothing from you when dead.” 

The clock struck—the sheriff gave the signal— 
Bulger advanced to the scaffold—the drop fell—and 
in two minutes he was a corpse. 


“ifa 
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THE new process for smelting iron by raw coal 
and hot air blast, is producing a great change in the 
iron trade; and it is anticipated by good judges, that 
no long period will elapse before cast iron of the 
quality known as No I. will be manufactured at the 
cost of about 40s. or 45s. the ton. When this takes 
place generally, it must inevitably produce an effect 
which will pervade almost every condition of society. 
Rich and poor will, by degrees, find themselves en- 
closed in iron cages; and fir joists, and slate 7oofs, 
will become things to be alluded to as betokening 
something venerable from antiquity. The introduction 
of iron into building operations will, no doubt, spread 
rapidly, as the price of cast iron falls; and, if unskil- 
fully done at the outset, we may have a number of 
imperishable monuments of bad taste before our eyes 
wherever we go. It is, therefore, of importance that 
good examples should be given in time, and that archi- 
tects should be prepared for the change, so as not to 
leave the matter to the caprice or taste of the work- 
men of the founderies—Zoudon’s Encyclopedia of 
Architecture. 
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PARISIAN SKETCH. 
THE BOULEVARDS. 


Do you want, dear reader, to study character? If 
you do, visit the Boulevards of Paris; in that moving 
panorama you will find all the varieties of French 
character, mingled with a tolerable sample of sturdy 
John Bullism, and of the airs and graces of that most 
finical of all animals, an English dandy. 

Begin we, then, with the Boulevard de Gand, or as 
it is also called Boulevard des Italiens. The houses 
are mostly shops, but interspersed here aud there with 
some noble mansions entre Cour et Jardin. The shops 
are handsomely laid out; the cafes, from the extreme 
elegance and delicate cleanliness of their appearance, 
tempt you to enter; and certainly there is not one in 
which the most fastidious epicure would not be satisfied 
with the tea, coffee, or the substantial comforts of a 
dejeuner a la Fourchette. But here, as almost every 
where else in Paris, magnificence and misery are 
néarly allied; for this, the handsomest part of the 
Boulevards, is disgraced by a melange of paltry book 
stalls, old picture-dealers, pedlars, dog-fanciers, chair- 
menders, and stocking-grafters. 

The company are generally elegant idlers, who 
either lounge up and down, or seat themselves in 
groups, and discuss the merits of the new play or 
novel; and above all of the last political pamphlet. 
The ladies take a decided part in these conversaziones, 
and contrive to make even politics subservient to the 
interests of coquetry. The English of distinction also 
figure there, and are easily distinguished from the 
French by the tranquil steadiness, or the listless indo- 
lence of their manner; I speak of the gentlemen. As 
to the ladies, they may be distinguished for two rea- 
sons, their superior beauty, and the generally bad taste 
of their dress ; for the latter they have usually to thank 
their French milliners or dress-makers, who seem to 
make a point, perhaps out of regard to the national 
honour, of disfiguring foreigners as much as possible. 
Sometimes may be seen mingling with this elegant 
crowd, the honest provincial, who comes to satisfy his 
national pride with a view of the wonders of Paris; 
and the surly John Bull, who desires to satisfy his 
spleen by finding fault with every thing he sees, hears, 
eats, and drinks. He hates the French only because 
they are not English; wonders how the devil he 
ever could be such a foul as to come among such a 
set, and devoutly consigns himself all alive and in a 
lump to the infernal gods if ever he is caught in Paris 

n. 

Here, too, all the most elegant equipages in Paris 
are exhibited in the drive, and it is but fair to say, that 
those of the English nobility and gentry bear away the 
palm. But, would you see the Boulevard to advantage, 
you must visit it between the hours of eight and ten 
on a summer evening, when the walk is literally 
filled with well-dressed groups, some sitting, others 
strolling up and down, but all talking at once, as for a 
wager. 

Twenty minutes quick walking transports you to a 
scene of a totally different description. ‘The Boulevard 
Saint Martin is the evening promenade of the rich cit 
and Madame son epouse, whuse profusion of trinkets, 
cachemire shawl, and handsome English lace veil, 
draws many a longing glance from the pretty and 
simply attired demoiselle de comptoir, who, as she leans 
upon the arm of a smart shopman, indulges the hope 
that she too may one day sport a similar toilette. Here, 
too, may be seen industrious mechanics with their 
wives and children, released from the labours of the 
day, enjoying, what the French all do with uncommon 
zest, an evening walk. These groups present as great 
@ contrast in their dress as in their manners, to those 
you have just quitied. The cits consequential and 
over-dressed—the others vulgar and joyous. 





Again the scene shifts, and the Boulevard du Temple 
presents you with a set of beings, the major part of 
whom belong to times long past. The small remains 
of the emigrant noblesse, the man, bending alike be- 
neath the weight of years and poverty, yet preserving, 
in spite of an antiquated and often threadbare dress, 
an air of high breeding, and of that genuine urbanity, 
the characteristic of the old French. The ladies of 
those by-gone days are scarcely to be distinguished by 
their dress, for that is in general modern, but the 
dignity and grace, l’air noble et imposant which once 
heightened the lustre of their beauty, still remains 
when every other charm has flown. The republican 
soldier, who would willingly starve upon his own 
scanty pittance, could he but once more see the tri- 
coloured flag wave over the conquered continent; the 
Bonapartist, whose principal enjoyment is to recount 
the glories of the Emperor’s reign. ‘These are the 
promenaders of the Boulevard du Temple, who regularly 
take their quiet evening stroll, or else sit conversing 
with a gravity, which would almost make you doubt 
of their being French, were it not for the eternal 
shrugs, and the abundance of gesticulation with which 
their discourse is seasoned. 

What a contrast to this quiet scene does the next 
Boulevard, that of St. Denis, present. Before the 
grande Semaine it resembled a fair, that is to say, that 
merriest of all fairs—an Irish one—in every thing but 
drunkenness; for, to do the French justice, they were, 
before these glorious days, a temperate people. For- 
tune-tellers, tumblers, dancers, and quacks exerted 
themselves fur the entertainment of the company, who 
consisted of market-women, corn-porters, and the lowest 
class of mechanics ; well-clothed, apparently well fed, 
and bearing in their countenances every mark of con- 
tentment. I defy the crying philosopher himself to 
have witnessed their mirth, without joining in it. 
Now the company is indeed the same, but how differ- 
ent in appearance; clothed in rags, with famine in 
their faces, despair in their hearts, and execrations on 
their lips, intermingled here and there with the frantic 
mirth produced by inebriation, now too common a vice. 
And let them not be too severely blamed for indulg- 
ing in it; without the prospect of employment, or the 
means of procuring food for themselves or families, the 
cheapness of liquor offers a temptation too powerful 
for those starving unfortunates always to resist. Oh! 
let us hope that happier times are at hand; that all 
civil dissensions will soon cease, and that France blest 
with peace and union, will see the humblest of her 
children in possession of bread earned by honest 
industry. 


HEARING TO THE BLIND, 


Bu1np people have a peculiar method of presenting 
the ear, and in some cases acquire the power of mov- 
ing it when much interested. The incessant use 
they make of it gives them an indescribable quickness: 
they judge of every thing by sound; a soft sonorous 
voice with them, is the sound of beauty; and so nice 
a discerner is a blind person of the accents of speech, 
that through the voice he fancies he can see the soul. 
From the idea, they form notions of character, that 
often lead them into erroneous conclusions. If you 
notice a string of horses upon travel, you will find 
that the first horse points his ear forward, and the last 
behind him, keeping watch; but the intermediate 
ones, who seem not to be called upon to do this duty, 
appear careless and perfectly at their ease —(Dr. 
Darwin's Zoonomia.) Sir John Fielding possessed a 
great faculty of this sort ; and he could recollect every 
thief that had been brought before him by the tone 
and accent of his voice for more than forty years— 
Gardiner’s Music of Nature. 
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STEPHEN GIRARD. 


T'ne man whose name introduces this biographical 
sketch, was probably one of the most incongruous and 
eccentric characters that ever claimed a notice from 
the minds among which he distinguished himself. 
Without a religion he was a Christian, without educa- 
tion he was a philosopher, without a relative he was 
a philanthropist, and without necessity he was a miser 
In his heart's vocabulary, you may in vain look for the 
word “ friendship,” and while he did all for the city 
of Philadelphia, its necessitous inmates may perish. 
He was like that Roman Emperor, who, while he pos- 
sessed thousands, refused a gift to the needy, that he 
might supply posterity with an aqueduct, and himself 
with an immortality. 

Stephen Girard was born in the environs of Bour- 
deaux, on the 24th day of May, 1750. From the cir- 
cumstance that his education was extremely deficient, 
it is probable that his parents were of a very low and 
vulgar condition of life; and it is not unreasonable to 
sfippose, that this deficiency induced him to withdraw 
himself from society so exclusively as he afterwards 
did. At the age of ten or twelve years he left his 
paternal home, as a cabin boy, in a vessel bound for 
the West Indies. This step is supposed by many to 
have been taken in consequence of paternal bad treat- 
ment, or neglect; but, it may, more probably, as well 
as more charitably, be ascribed to that spirit of enter- 
prize and ambition which always distinguished him 
His stay in the West Indies, was of no prolonged dura- 
tion; when he embarked fur New York, still remaining 
in the capacity of cabin-boy. From New York he 
made several voyages with Captain Randall, into 
whose friendship he gradually introduced himself, by 
his fidelity, industry, and temperance, until he became 
a decided favourite. When Captain Randall retired 
from his profession, he promoted Girard, who, in the 
mean time, had risen to the situation of mate, to that 

of Captain of a small vessel, in which he made several 
voyages to New Orleans. In these voyages he gene- 
rally made some small “ adventures,” as they are called 
by seamen; in all of which he was, to some degree 
successful. To the profits of these he was gradually 
making some addition; until, after a few years, he was 
enabled to become part owner of a small vessel and 
cargo. This vessel he commanded himself, and in 
his various speculations fortune favoured his every 
exertion. 

He first visited Philadelphia in the year 1769; and 
established himself in business in Water street, on a 
small but secure scale. He had now some leisure to 
see the passing crowd, and now and then to scan the 
features of some passing beauty. That Stephen Girard 
was susceptible of the softer feelings of our nature is 
seldom admitted by those who have been most inti- 
mately acquainted with him; and he is supposed to 
have prescribed matrimony, less as the means of pro- 
moting happiness than of increasing wealth. ‘The 
daughter of an old boatman, or caulker, then living 
with Colonel Walter Shee, happened to have attracted 
the unamorous attention of the future owner of millions, 
while she was at the pump to get some water. She 
was barefooted, and the effect of her then celebrated 
beauty was much enhanced by her apparent uncon- 
sciousness of her charms. Her dress was of an humble 
description, and over her shoulders, her hair of a rich 
blackness, fell in shining and dishevelled luxury.— 
Although Girard had but one good eye, he was able 
to see that her two possessed light enough to counter- 

balance his defect, and he forthwith began to visit the 
house of her father where, after some time, his visits 
were but coolly received. They were supposed to 





have had an improper object in view, Girard being so 
superiorly circumstanced in life, compared with an 
humble servant. As soon as he understood her parents’ 
feelings, he made a formal avowal of his intentions, 
and they were married in the year 1770: he being 
then in the twentieth year of his age. By this marriage 
he had one child who died in its infancy. In 1771, 
he entered partnership with a Mr. Hazlehurst, to whom 
he had been strongly recommended. The firm pur- 
chased two brigs, for the prosecution of a trade with 
St. Domingo; but the speculation failed, the two brigs 
having been captured and sent into Jamaica. In 1776, 
he opened a small grocery in Water street, with a 
store attached in which he bottled wine and cider, 
by which he acquired large profits: and in 1779, he 
obtained the occupancy of a range of frame houses, at 
the east side of Water street, where he stored old 
cordage, blocks, sails, and other old ship-building ma- 
terials: with probably the expectation of being yet able 
to make use of them at his own “ account and risque.” 
In 1780, he engaged in the New Orleans and St. Do- 
mingo trade which proved very lucrative, and, two 
years afierwards, he leased, for ten years, with a pro- 
mise of renewal, a range of stores running northward 
from the house in Water street in which he died. 
From the rent of these he derived large profits, and at 
the end of the ten years obtained a reluctant renewal: 
in this time he laid the foundation of his future fortune. 
He effected a partnership with his brother John, which 
was dissolved by mutual consent, in consequence of 
mutual misunderstanding. A circumstance now took 
place which is ascribed to various causes: by some to 
an unworthy motive, arising out of an inhuman feeling, 
and by others to direct necessity: be this as it may, 
his wife was placed as a Junatic, in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, on the 21st of August 1790, where, after a 
confinement of twenty-five years, she died on the 13th 
of September, 1815. If, on this subject, a doubt of 
his motive could exist, that doubt may readily be re- 
moved by the exalted character of that excellent insti- 
tution; and the no less exalted reputation of those who 
were its superintendants, directors and managers. On 
the dissolution of partnership between himself and his 
brother, his advance to wealth was rapid. Indeed, he 
seemed to have been fettered by co-operation, and 
made more progress by the aid of his single mind: 
and here, it is but justice to say, that during the de- 
vastating existence of yellow fever, in this city, in the 
year 1793, when the spirit of the plague howled 
throngh the abandoned streets, as through a wilder- 
ness, when friendship forgot its endearments, and hu- 
manity felt not its nature, Stephen Girard became the 
Samaritan of Philadelphia, nursed the infected with a 
desperate fidelity, and through the rise and fall of the 
pestilence forgot his own health, to administer to the 
wants of others. 

At the time of the insurrection of the negroes at St. 
Domingo, the flying settlers placed much wealth and 
property on board his ships which were then lying 
there. Of these, numbers were met and barbarously 
murdered by their own slaves. The heirship being 
thus destroyed, he became the just owner of the pro- 
perty. In the year 1791, he commenced building 
some ships, with which he carried on a trade with 
Canton and Calcutta, and Fortune, so proverbially 
fickle to the rest of mankind, continued to lavish upon 
him her abundant gifts. On the 12th of May, 1812, 
he commenced his banking operations with a capital 
of one million two hundred thousand dollars. Perhaps, 
no private bank in any country ever had so strong a 
claim upon national gratitude as the Girard Bank. 
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When, in 1814. the treasury was exhausted and bank- 
rupt, when cenfidenee was crushed, hopes destroyed, 
and the nation apparently on the verge of ruin; when 
such was the state of public opinion that at seven per 
cent. the paltry sum of five millions of dollars could 
not be had, Stephen Girard stood forward and sub- 
scribed for the entire: thus not only risking all for his 
country’s salvation, but inspiring a general confidence, 
which was of the utmost importance at that truly 
eventful period. In May, 1830, he purchased his coal 
estate in Schuylkill county, consisting of 30,000 acres 
of coal and timber land: and in this purchase his cha- 
racteristic foresight was not less remarkable than in 
all his former speculations. We now approach the 
goal of his existence; and here it may, perhaps, be ne- 
cessary to introduce some of those eccentric smallnesses 
which individualized him, as cunspicuously as his 
spirit of enterprize: but, in the light of the two splen- 
did instances of humanity and patriotism, they become 
dim; and if we remember them, it is to cast the veil 
over them, and feel that he was human. 


And if for a moment, the veil be remov’d, 

Weep v’er them in silence, and close it again. 

In the last week of December, 1831, he was seized 
with Bronchitis, which disorder was at the time very 
rife. The exertions of his eminent medical attendants 
were unavailing; and one of the most adventurous 
spirits that ever vivified an earthly tenement, departed 
from the scene of its activity and enterprize, on the 
26th of December, 1831. Mr. Girard’s body was in- 
terred in the Roman Catholic burying ground, at the 
corner of Spruce and Sixth streets; and no native of 
this city, visiting that spot, should forget that he lived 
for Philadelphia. 

A eT 
MAHOMEDAN SERMON. 


God alone is immortal! Ibrahim and Soliman have 


slept with their fathers; Cadijah, the first born of faith; 
Ayesha the beloved; Omar the meek; Omri the bene- 
volent; the companions of the Apostles, and the sent of 
God himself, all died; but God most high, God most 


holy, liveth forever. Infinities are to him as the nu- 
merals of arithmetic to the sons of Adam. The earth 
shall vanish before the decrees of his eternal destiny, 
but HE liveth and reigneth forever. 

God alone is omniscient! Michael, whose wings 
are full of eyes, is blind before him. The dark night is 
unto HIM as the rays of the morning, for HE noticeth 
the creeping of the small pismire, in the dark night, 
upon the black stone, and apprehendeth the motion of 
an atom in the open air. 

God alone is omnipresent! He touches the immen- 
sity of space as a point. HE moveth in the depth of 
the ocean, and the Atlas is hidden by the sole of his 
foot—HE breatheth fragrant odours to cheer the bless- 
ed in paradise, and enliveneth the pallid flame in the 
profoundest hell. 

God alone is omnipotent! He thought, and worlds 
were created. He frowneth, and they dissolve into 
smoke. He smileth, and the torments of the damned 
are suspended. The thunderings of Herman are the 
whisperings of his voice; the rustling of his attire 
causeth lightning and earthquake; and with the shadow 
of his garment he blotteth out the sun. 

God alone is merciful! When he made his immu- 
table decrees in eternal wisdom, HE tempered the mi- 
series of the race of Ishmael, in the fountain of pity — 
When ue laid the foundation of the world, HE cast a 
look of benevolence into the abysses of futurity, and 
the adamantine pillars of justice weve softened by the 
beaming of his eyes. He dropped a tear upon the 
embryo miseries of unborn man, and that tear, falling 
through the immeasurable lapses of time, shall quench 
the glowing flames of the bottomless pit. He sent his 





prophet into the world to enlighten the darkness of the 
tribes, and hath prepared the pavilion of the Houris, 
for the repose of the true believers. 

God alone is just! He chains the latent cause to 
the distant event, and binds them both immutably fast 
to the fitness of things. He decreed the unbeliever to 
wander amid the whirlwind of error, and suited his 
soul to future torment. He promulgated the ineffable 
creed; and the germs of countless souls of believers, 
which existed in the contemplatiun of the Deity, ex- 
pand at the sound. His justice refresheth the faithful, 
while the damned spirits confess it in despair. 

God alone is one! Ibrahim, the faithful, knew it;— 
Moses declared it amidst the thunderings of Sinai ;— 
Jesus pronounced it; and the messenger of God the 
sword of his vengeance, filled the world with that im- 
mutable truth. 

Surely there is one God, immortal, omniscient, om- 
nipresent, umnipotent, most merciful, and just, and Ma- 
homet is his apostle. 

Lift up your hands to the Eternal, and pronounce 
the ineflable creed:—There is one God and Mahomet 
is his Prophet. 


With their fathers have Ibrahim and Soliman slept, 
O'er Cadijah, of faith, have the night-heavens wept; 
The beloved Ayesha, and Omar the mild; 

‘he benevolent Omri, as pure as a child; 

The Apostles, and he, the commission’d, have died, 

But God, the most holy, shall ever abide. 

As arithmetics’ num’rals to man, even so 

Does HE, the Omniscient! infinities know. 

The earth, at the breath of his bidding shall sever; 

But HE liveth and reigneth for ever and ever. 


Michael, whose wings are effulgent with eyes, 

Is blind before him who illumines the skies; 

To him is the night, when no planet appears, 

As the rays when the morning its brilliancy bears; 
For the tread of the ant in the midnight ne sees, 
And the motion of atoms caught up by the breeze. 


As a point does HE touch the immenseness of space; 
The sole of his foot can the Atlas embrace; 

In the depth of the ocean of limitless might, 

He moveth and liveth in glory and light. 

He breatheth, thro’ paradise, cheering perfume, 
And enliveneth hell to its innermost gloom. 


He thought; and the worlds his omnipotence spoke; 
He frowns! the creations dissolve into smoke; 

HE smiles; and the damn’d in their mansions rejoice; 
The thunders of Herman are shades of his voice; 
Lightnings—earthquakes are caus’d by his rustling attire; 
And the shade of his garment blots out the sun’s fire. 


When, in wisdom, his laws he immutable made; 

He, the mis’ries of Ishmael in pity, allay’d. 

When he made, in his goodness, the world, he then 
smil'd, 

And the beam of his eyes made futurity mild. 

On man, yet unborn, a bright tear he let fall, 

Which the flames of the pit shall extinguish for all. 

His prophet He sent to diminish our woes, 

And the Houris to bless the believers’ repose. 


The cause to the distant occurrence he brings, 
Immutably chain’d to the fitness of things; 

He decreed the unfaithful to error’s control; 

To futurity’s torments he suited their soul: 

To nations announc’d the ineffable creed, 

And in bosoms pre-ordin’d implanted the seed: 
His justice refresheth the faithful, but, where 
The damn’d are confined, tis confess'd in despair. 


God above is but one! as our Ibrahim nam’d, 

And as Sinai's thunders thro’ Moses proclaim'd; 

It Jesus pronounc’d, and the messenger-chief 

Fill’d the world with that doctrine’s unchanging bélief. 
ALPHA. 
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AN ELECTION 


RECORD. 


A medley of endearments, jars, 
Suspicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars, 


Then peace again. 





It is not many months since the following marriage 
advertisement, in most of the Irish newspapers, ex- 
cited equal curiosity and amusement wherever it was 
read : 

“ Married, by the Rev. Oliver Bible, Mr. Patrick 
Hogan, Recorder of the Ballyporeen Petty Sessions, to 
Miss Anne Switzer, of the same town.” 

The curiosity was to know, who could the lady be, | 
with the extraordinary un-lrish name ; and the amuse- | 
ment was created by the high-sounding appellation | 
which was given to the poor and paltry office of a} 
petty sessions clerk. | 

The village of Ballyporeen is, or rather was, one of 
those quiet and retired nooks, the very look of which 
promises, to those who dwell in it, security against the 
invasions of ambition, and the equally dangerous visita- 
tions of fame. Even in the recollection of the oldest 
inhabitant, there had not been a burning within a mile 
of it, and only three tithe-proctors were ever shot in 
its vicinity, and that was so long ago as the times of 
the old White-boys. No Catholic monks had raised an 
abbey in its neighbourhood, and no old castle was 
erected beside it, which Cromwell might have dragged 
down in his devastating progress through Ireland. It 
had neither a Weil nor a Cross to tempt a visit from 
the infirm or the wandering pilgrim, and there was no 
inducement for the antiquarian or the fashionable 
tourist to pass through its solitary, and almost grass- 
grown street. No attorney had embroiled its humble 
denizens in law, and the only “ professional gentle- 
man” ever found in it was a desperate apothecary, 
who once opened a shop, but who, in six months after 
he had displayed his yellow pestle and mortar, poison- 
ed himself. The only active person in the town—the 
only one who had business to do, was Mrs. Dorney, an 
old and an experienced practitioner, who diffused joy 
and gladness wherever she came, as she was never 
known to depart from a house in Ballyporeen without 
announcing that there was to be, or there had been, 
an increase to the population. Commerce neither 
brought to the quiet inhabitants of the village wealth 
or cares; the far travelling pedlar conveyed to them 
ali the luxuries of life, and all the news of the great 
world, from which their agricultural avocations re- 
moved them. The few Palatines and descendants of 





the German Protestants (imported by James I.) who | 
lived in the town, had been many a night drunk, in | 
toasting “ success to the British arms in America,” long | 
after the independence of “ the Colonies” was acknow.- | 
ledged; and Buonaparte was some time upon the | 
threne of France, befure they had heard of the deca- | 
pitation of Louis XVI! In such a state of happy igno- | 
rance and contented quietude, it is probable that the 

people of Ballyporeen would have continued to exist, | 
but that some wise men (for they were magistrates) | 
determined that petty sessions should be held in the | 
village of Ballyporeen, as most convenient to their re- | 
spective residences. Thus, as you will shortly see, | 
was an election created, and thus ended the peace of | 
Ballyporeen! 

What a change was produced by that determination! 
Those who had never dreamed that there was a_wiser 
man in the world than Curnelius O'Kelly, the school- 
master, nor a better dressed man than their parish 
priest, Father Carney, now beheld both individuals 





sink into insignificance before the ponderous learning 
of Counsellor Langley, (a non-practising barrister,) and 


the gorgeous liveries of Colonel Wilson, an old East 
India commander—both magistrates, most regular in 
their attendance at petty sessions. With the hebdo- 
madal sessions, came magistrates and barristers, attor- 
neys and attorney's clerks, with “all the quirks and 
quiblets of the law,” and with the law came “ actions 
for assault and battery,” a thing unheard of before in 
Ballyporeen; for though its people fonght with one 
another, as all Irishmen do, they never, until the ses- 
sions were established, thought of revenging them- 
selves by the law for any injuries they might receive. 
The broken head that was given on one market day, 
was sure to be repaid upon the other, and though the 
Hogans might suffer to-day, the Hickeys would be cer- 
tain of enduring a reverse to-morrow. The primeval 
character of the people has suffered from the change ; 
the law has begun to take its course, and instead of a 
pugilist being confined to his bed by a broken limb, 
for his unwonted prowess upon some particular occa- 
sion, it is now his hard fate to be confined as many 
months in gaol. From being a decent, open, fair fight- 
ing village, it has degenerated into a nasty, litigious, 
summons-giving, process-serving town. The people 
have begun to live in an unnatural state of society, 
and amongst the evils of civilization which first invad- 
ed them, was that of “ambition.” The same passion 
that agitates rulers, that overturns governments, that 
makes emperors and unmakes kings, that starts candi- 
dates for county elections and ruins them in the pro- 
cess—divided the people of Ballyporeen as to the 
election of a recorder for their petty sessions. 

No sooner had the increase of litigation in the 
neighbourhood created a necessity for the erection of 
a court-house, and no suoner had that magnificent pile 
of brick and mortar been raised from its foundation, 
and crowned with a roof of real blue slates, the won- 
der and admiration of all the straw-thatchers in that 
part of the country, than the election to the new office 
of “Recorder,” (so designated by Counsellor Langley,) 
separated the town into two desperate and relentless 
factions, one calling itself “ the true Irish,” and the 
other, “the Church and State party; in other words, 
“ Radicals” and “ Conservatives.” 

Many were the meetings, many the debates, and 
many were the gallons of potheen drank by “ the 
Irish,” before they could determine upon a candidate. 
The schoolmaster, Cornelius O'Kelly, was first named 
by them, and it must be admitted he was the prime 
favourite of the populace ; for it was said by many, 
and strongly hinted by himself, as an additional claim 
to the honour of their suffrages, that when he was not 
more than a gossoon, he had been “out doing busi- 
ness"’ with the Whiteboys; every one knew, too, that 
he had been “taken up in 98” as a Croppy, and es- 
caped, through “a flaw in the indictment,” with the 
slight punishment of three hundred lashes; the recol- 
lection of the good it did him, made him the most un- 
sparing of the rod of any pedagogue in the entire pro- 
vince of Munster. Besides, he had the gift of the 
tongue, and could make a speech of three hours in fa- 
vour of the Repeat, and the entire abolition of all 
church imposts and taxes. These were great, they 
were super-eminent qualifications for a Recorder, and 
if the popular vote could have decided the election, 
Cornelius O’Kelly would be preferred to any other 
man in the parish. But then, the humblest of “the 
Irish” party knew that the very qualifications which 
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made Cornelius a favourite with them, were matters 
which would be objected against him by “the enemies 
of the country.” Even Corney himself admitted this, 
and resigned his hopes in favour of a less obnoxious 
candidate, Patrick Hogan, who purchased the peda- 
gogue’s “ vote. and interest,” by a pound of tobacco, 
a gallon of government whiskey, and a firkin of 
butter. 

Pat. Hogan, the nominee of “ the Irish,” possessed 
only one recognizable claim upon his faction—he was 
a papist, but unlike his brother parishioners, he was a 
cunning little fellow, who never busied himself in any 
body’s concerns but his own. He tilled a small farm 
of ten acres, which he held at a low rent, and of 
which he acknowledged the due value, by “ always 
voting with his landlord, no matter who was up for 
the county.” He never read newspapers, never talk- 
ed on politics, but as he himself expressed it, “ always 
kept his tongue the right side of his cheek.” He was 
very seldom seen drunk, and was never in more than 
a dozen quarrels in his lifetime, and was, in these re- 
spects, remarked as “one of the soberest and quietest 
boys that was ever beheld.” It was well known that 
he was “finely larned,” for he had, at school, gone 
through “ Voster” three times, “ Dowling’s Book-keep- 
ing” twice, and had actually parsed part of “ Cordery,” 
and read the half of the first book of Virgil! On this 
account, it was said that Patrick knew “almost, but 
not quite, as much as the clargy himself.” Though 
Paddy was despised for his want of public spirit, he 
was much respected for his abilities and education, 
and generally loved for his unvarying good temper. It 
was admitted that he was a handsome young fellow, 
and what the intelligent matrons called “a clane, da- 
cent lad ;” but still he was not a favourite with “ the 
ladies” of his own party, because he was never seen 
at chapel “to throw a sheep’s eye at one of them.” It 
was, besides, more than suspected, that he was so he- 
retical in his affections, as to have fallen in love with 
Miss Ann Switzer, the prettiest girl that walked on a 
Sunday, with a Protestant prayer-book in her hand. 

It could not be denied that Ann Switzer had fine, 
large rolling black eyes, glossy, dark hair, a well- 
rounded, plump little figure, the prettiest feet that 
ever tripped over a cowslip, and as neatly moulded an 
arm as was ever shaken over a milk-pail. Pat. Hogan 
certainly adored her, and with the emoluments of the 
office to which he aspired, added to the profits of his 
farm, he might well claim her, and her hundred 
pounds fortune. But “the course of true love never 
did run smooth.” Old Switzer was the leading 
“Church and State” man in Ballyporeen, and he, too, 
was the most active supporter of Corporal Hall, the 
second candidate for the Recordership. 

The nominee of the church and state party, Corpo- 
ral Hall, was a gallant, rollicking, hard drinking, hard 
fighting, old Orangeman, who had often bled for his 
king and country. He came, he said, originally, from the 
county Cavan, where his fathers held lands for many a 
year, under the “ bold Barrys” and “ mighty Maxwells,” 
and where he had acquired, amongst his first ideas as a 
child, a love for King William, and the ’prentice boys 
of Derry; with a hatred of “all the abominations of 
popery.” He had, at an early age, enlisted in the 
militia; and had seen service, in the year 1798, in the 
county Wexford, where he acted in the noisy occupa- 
tion of a drummer; and was one amongst the seven of 
his division who escaped from the pikes of the rebels, 
when two hundred yeomen were slanghtered by them. 
It was his boast, that in that encounter he killed three 
men and a boy before he “beat a retreat.” But from 
that time forward he never could see a papist, without 
being ready to swear that he had a pike concealed in 
his pocket; and when he was drunk, which, upon an 
average, was about five times in the week, he “cursed 
and d—d all the Romans, as enemies to the church, 





the constitution, and the king.” With such qualificay 
tions to render him disliked, there were few Roman 
Catholics in Ballyporeen who would raise their hands 
against him; first, because they knew he would return 
any blow he received “with interest and costs;” and 
next, because he was the driver on Colonel Wilson’s 
estate, and never had to make a distress for rent, that 
he did not give timely warning to the tenants “to take 
their best cow off the land.” His having fought against 
the rebels, his hatred of the papists, and his noisy ex- 
clamations for church and state, constituted his claims 
to favouritism from his own party. The only objection 
that could possibly be started against his holding the 
office of Recorder, was but a slight one—*that he 
could not even write his name.” The oflice, it might be 
said, was one which required a person capable of 
writing a plain, good hand; but his friends said, “Is a 
loyalist to be rejected, and a papist to be preferred, 
merely because the one knows his aperseeand, (alpha- 
bet,) and the other hasn't yet learned it?” Besides, it 
was wisely urged, that when Corporal Hall got the 
situation, “ he could be taught his pothooks-and-hangers, 
and pay another for doing the business for him, as his 
betters have done many a time before him.” Snch 
arguments were unanswerable; and, accordingly, 
Switzer and his faction determined to start the Cor- 
poral against Hogan. 

The time for opening the court-house, and appoint- 
ing a petit-sessions’ clerk, was fast approaching; and it 
became the duty of the respective candidates to put 
forth all their energies to command the majority of 
votes. There was a time, when all the patronage of 
the parish was centered in one magistrate—the Rev. 
Oliver Bible, the Rector,—a man who possessed nearly 
as much influence as Father Carney himself: for 
though violent in politics, and a saint in religion, he 
took whatever share of tithes were bestowed upon 
him, and no more: and the consequence was, that his 
income was as limited as his popularity was extensive: 
In such a case as the present, however, the Rev. 
Oliver Bible had but a single vote; and there were 
three other magistrates attending the petit-sessions. 
These were, Counsellor Langley, Colonel Wilson, and 
Patrick O'Grady, Esq.; the latter, a gentleman more 
distinguished for his following a hare than signing a mit- 
timus. There were two of these whom Hogan thought 
might be calculated upon as favourable to him, Coun- 
sellor Langley and Colonel Wilson; because the one 
had written a pamphlet (which, by the way, no one ever 
heard of,) in favour of Catholic emancipation; and the 
other, since he had got promotion in the army, through 
the influence of the Whigs, declared himself “a 
liberal.” To secure the favour of the two magistrates, 
Hogan despatched to the Counsellor a new edition of 
“ Macnally’s Justice of the Peace,” which he bought 
in Clonmel, and was then in great repute with the 
unpaid ; and to induce the Colonel to vote for him, 
knowing “his honour” to be an antiquarian, he made 
him a present of an old brass-hilted sword which his 
father had found in a bog-hole, and declared to be a 
genuine relic. Having thus, like many another great 
man, made his way by bribery, he assailed the reli- 
gious scruples of the Reverend Rector, by requesting 
the worthy divine to lend him “a Protestant Version 
of the Scriptures.” And the good opinion of Mr. 
O'Grady was secured, by his swearing, in presence of 
the 'squire, “that the likes of Mr. O'Grady’s mare, 
True Blue, was never seen crossing a double ditch; 
and that when a body saw her running, it was like a 
young greyhound coursing a butterfly.” 

The church and state party saw, with dismay, that 
Hogan was winning his way with all the magistrates. 
When all the underhand tricks of Hogan, and the un- 
due influence he had acquired by his cunning canvass 
of the electors, became known to the friends of Hall, 
they resolved to counteract them by a bold stroke of 
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at them, as they held forth their little children to see 
the fun; and the men who were working in the fields, 
shouted after them, and then observed to each other, 
“this is the Protestants’ May-day, by dad! when they 


policy—in short, by an overt act of partizanship in fa- 
vour of the brave Corporal. 

Old Switzer had the honour of concocting the plan 
for carrying Hall's election. The old Palatine knew 


that though two of the magistrates pretended to be | get tipsy, they're queerer fellows nor ourselves.” The 
“ liberals,” they disliked the papists as much as his | procession was a triumph for old Switzer—it was a 


worthy Rector or he himself did. He knew, too, that | merry one for his companions; but it was most suc- 
a demonstration of the force and power of the Orange- | cessful for old Corporal Hall. The Orangemen took 
men in the district, would be most likely to have its | care to reserve their music for the special edification 
influence upon their minds. Accordingly, as the 12th | of the different magistrates, and who between the din, 
of July was approaching, he resolved to have, what | and the noise, the numbers, and the confusion that en- 
was never before heard of in the province—an Orange | vironed their respective residences in the course of 
procession in the town of Ballyporeen! Great was the joy | that day, individually promised to support the man 
and exultation of the Palatines at the idea. They had of- | who was upheld by so “ respectable, influential, and 
ten heard of an Orange procession from Corporal Hall, | independent a body of voters.” If then the joy was 
but had never yet seen one; and he was so well acquaint- | great when the procession marched out from Ballypo- 
ed with all the details of the important fete, that its | reen, it was actually uproarious on its return. Hall, 
entire management was confided to their candidate. |like other candidates in similar circumstances, pro- 

One fine morning then, in the month of July, the | mised every thing. He promised old Switzer that he 
villagers of Bailyporeen were roused from their slum- | would “learn to write in a week;” and he assured 
bers by the loud and martial music produced by five | every one of the multitude that they might go to law 
or six fifers, two trumpeters, and three drummers; all | as long as they lived, for he would never charge them 
of whom were playing as loudly as each man had the | sixpence for “a process” or “a decree,” though they 
power, and who were marching up and down the | were litigating with the entire county of Tipperary- 
town, followed by fifty hardy, weather-beaten farmers, | Thus far all went on well and prosperously; the 
wearing scarfs of the gaudiest colours that could be | “Irish” were defeated ; all the tricks and manceuvering 
| of Hogan were rendered abortive; and Hall was “al- 


procured—orange, blue, scarlet or pink—and each 


man carrying a stick, a rusty sword, an old gun (per- 
haps without a lock,) or a pistol devoid of a barrel. In 
the centre of these strutted the Corporal, who carried 
a large flag on which was painted, “ They Cing and 
Koanstichewshun.” His entire person was enveloped 
in stripes of glazed calico, of different colours; but in 
which the orange and blue predominated. Old Switzer 
brought up the rear. His large and manly frame was 
adorned in a similar manner to that of his friend Hall; 
and he, too, bore a flag, on which the same ingenious 
orthographist who ornamented Hall’s banners, had in- 
scribed, “Hole an they Law for ivir.” There were 
other banners, which bore such inscriptions as “ Cing 
William,” “ Glorous Memry,” “ Bine trathur,” &c. &c. 
&c. This gallant procession, after parading the town 
three times, to the amusement of the inhabitants, 


marched up to the court-house, where an orange and 


blue standard was erected, and in honour of which a 
feu-de-joie was fired—four of the guns of the entire 
party being found capable of discharging a blank car- 
tridge each. The Orangemen then left the town, 
amid the huzzas of the people, and followed by the in- 
numerable offspring of Ballyporeen. This was a great, 
and a mighty, and a glorious day for the gossoons. 
Every one of them that could muster a pop-gun, was 
firing away with haves, as he ran after the procession; 


while the shillelahs of the fathers, and the crutches of 


the grand-daddies, were flourished by youthful hands, 
and with a dexterity indicative of the immense use 
that would hereafter be made of such arms, when the 
weekly fair or monthly market, or a future election, 
should call for their exercise. 

It was with a proud and most military step that old 
Hall marched at the head of his “ merry men.” He 
fancied, as he strutted along, and looked upon the 
banners and the group that surrounded him, that the 
good old times were returned again. He thought that 
he was on a foraging party against the rebels, and in 
his imaginative loyalty, he cut down with his rusty 
broad sword, every tall thistle that came within his 
reach, and in doing so, bawled out, “ he was knocking 
the head of some impudent insurgent from Vinegar 
Hill.” The little papists who followed in his track, 
imitated the capers in which the gallant commander 
indulged ; and as each tiny urchin bent down a yellow 
boukerlawn, or a white-topped dock weed, he joined in 
the cry of old Hall, and exclaimed “down with the 
rebels !" Gladsome was the progress of this extraordi- 
nary party through the country—the women laughed 


| most the same” as invested in the high and mighty 
office of recorder of the important and hereafter-to-be- 
celebrated town of Ballyporeen. 

‘The corporal was one of those bibulous individuals, 
who, on every occasion of life, can find an excuse for 

|imbibing any given quantity of liquid stronger than 
water. If his spirits were low, or if they were high; if 
he met a friend, or quarrelled with an enemy; if he 

| were hungry, or had eaten; if he were running, or 
walking, or sitting; if it were morning, or noon, or 

| night; if it were summer or winter, windy or calm, 

| wet or dry, cool or hot,—each and every occasion was 


| a reason, and an excellent one too, for the Corporal to 


take a glass of whiskey, a pint of porter, or as much 
| potheen as you could give him. A trifling occurrence 
required a glass; an unforeseen event, two of them; 
an accident, three; and any extraordinary circum- 
stance was to be drunk ad libitum. Such were Hall's 
| maxims—such his rule of life: and to do him justice, 
| he was a most consistent candidate: he was never 


| known to violate the one, nor depart from the other. 


| His promised elevation gave him the excuse for stop- 
ping at every shebeen house on his way home, and 
| “seeing his friends drink;” and in order that they 
might be induced to do so, he most readily gave them 
| the proper example. In drinking success to the “con- 
stitution,” he lost his own; and the innumerable toasts 
| to “his health” cut him off “in the flower of his youth.” 
| The progress of his inebriation upon that evening 
| might be thus marked:—on his return, when five 
| miles from Ballyporeen, he was drunk; at four miles’ 
| distance, he was very drunk; at three miles, exces- 
sively drunk; when within two miles, he was stupidly 
| drunk,—and by the time he had reached the outskirts 
|of the village, he could not lie on the floor without 
|holding! His companions were worthy of such a 
| leader—there was not one of them perfectly sober— 
|all differed in degree from the merely tipsy, to the 
Corporal’s standard of intoxication. In this plight did 
the gallant heroes return to Ballyporeen; but how dif- 
ferent was the reception that awaited them, to the 
adieus with which they had set forward! 

If there be one place in the world, where the sister 
of Mars has, since the deposition of the heathen dei- 
ties, been allowed to rule, that place I believe to be 
Ireland. In no other country but Ireland does she ex- 
ercise so universal a sway; for she is seldom able, ex- 
cept here, to rouse up men to quarrel with each other, 
when they congregate together for the purposes of 
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pleasure or amusement. Horace says, “ it is Thracian 
like to use the sword in the midst of feasting,” had he 
lived in these days, he would have observed, that it is 
only Irish-like to bring the shillelah to a dance, a 
wedding, or a fair. Other people, when they have 
amused themselves, generally retire, pleased and satis- 
fied with each other, to their respective homes: it is 
Irishmen only who stop to fight. The congregation of 
Hall’s supporters in Ballyporeen, was too favourable an 
occasion for mischief to let pass without a quarrel, and 
accordingly she sent Corney O'Kelly over the town, 
while the orange and blue flag was floating over the 
Court-house. The ancient prejudices of the fighting 
pedagogue were aroused—he too, like old Hall, 
thought, when he looked on it, of Vinegar Hill; but it 
was with far different feelings. This he considered 
would be a favourable opportunity for avenging the 
defeat which his party had many years before sustain- 
ed; and accordingly he resolved to take advantage of 
it. He hastened to the bog-hole, and for the first time 
since ‘98, he unearthed the musket, which he had 
then concealed, with the intention to use it whenever 
“his country should demand its service.” 

In a short time after he entered the town, Corney 
O'Kelly was seen running from house to house, and 
carrying upon his shoulder a ponderous gun, which, 
from its length and thickness, seemed to be one of 
those formidable matchlocks, with which the Spaniards 
had once fought upon the Irish soil. Corney as he en- 
tered the houses of the papists, explained to them that 
the exhibition which they had looked upon in the 
morning, was an Orange procession, and that he knew 
well that the Orangemen went out to collect all the 
protestants in the neighbourhood that had fire-arms, 
and that they would return in the evening and murder 
every man, woman, and child in the town of Ballypo- 
reen, that was known to be a papist. He said, he 
knew that was what they meant to do, for that was 
what the Orangemen used to do, when he was out in 
Wexford! Shrieks, cries, and groans arose from the 
women, when this announcement was made to them; 
while the men collected in groups, and as they got 
their scythes, alpeens, and stieks in readiness, they 
cursed the Orangemen, and swore they would not let 
a living man of them enter the town that night. 
Amongst others who were visited by Corney O'Kelly, 
was Hogan, but he, instead of yielding to the school- 
master, resolved to prevent the mischief and bloodshed 
which must be the consequence of a conflict between 
the two parties—one of them having fire-arms, and the 
other sufficiently equipped to do immense injury, and 
“determined to have a fight.” 

Hogan, with such benevolent intentions, hastened 
to the house of old Switzer, where he saw the lovely 
Anne, and explained to her the necessity of imme- 
diately sending forward a mounted messenger to the 
nearest police station, with directions to bring in all the 
constabulary force at once. His business was told in 
a few words, and then he explained to her the state of 
his affections for “the pretty Protestant,” and she, in- 
spired by gratitude for his anxiety for a parent’s safety, 
and not a little taken by the figure of the dapper little 
papist, bid him “ ask her father’s consent.” The mes- 
senger had been despatched, and as the lovers never 
could tell how long their conversation lasted, it is im- 
possible now to guess it; but Hogan still held the 
hand which he had first pressed, when he saw her; he 
still sat beneath the old ash tree in Switzer’s paddock, 
and still looked in the face of the smiling maiden, 
when their conversation was abruptly put an end to, 
by hearing a distant and joyous shout, which was 
echoed by a loud and fierce yell from the village street. 

Evening was beginning to darken into night, when 
the agile Hogan ran forward to apprize the Orangemen 
of their danger in attempting to enter the village 
without the protection of the police. He saw, upon 





meeting them, that they were neither able to fight nor 
to run away. The drummers had ceased to beat; the 
fifers were mute, and the trumpeters had not a puff in 
them; and, while some of the most sober were trying 
to support themselves by holding a fast grip of each 
other's arms, the majority were reeling from one side 
of the road to the other, and describing all sorts of 
problems on the highway, as they wheeled, and turned, 
and stumbled forward. Hogan saw that it would be 
vain to speak to men in the state in which all the fol- 
lowers of Hall were, with the exception of old Switzer; 
him he apprized of the hostile ferce prepared to en- 
counter him, should he approach the town, and advised 
him not to make the attempt. Switzer had sufficient 
reason to understand there was danger before him; 
but. with the true feeling of a drunken man, deter- 
mined not to avoid it. Instead of taking the advice of 
Hogan as kindly as it was meant, the fumes of the last 
glass of potheen he had swallowed urged him to re- 
gard the friendly suggestion as an imputation upon his 
courage—a slight upon his creed, and a degradation to 
those who professed it. He accordingly told to Hall 
the situation in which they were placed, and called 
upon him, by all his love of military glory, to meet 
the intended assault. The mention of a coming strife 
was sufficient to rouse up all the energies of the old 
Irish soldier—he loaded his gun with five or six balls 
—wheeled round, and called out, “ The papists of '98 
are alive again, boys! will we be at them?”—*« To be 
sure we will, and welcome,” was the ready response 
of the Orangemen. 

Hall, drunk as he was, said that his men were not 
able to stand, and he desired them, therefure, to lean 
against the hedges, and fire on the pepists as they 
marched by them. Having made this military arrange- 
ment, and disposed his forces, Hall marched forward 
with Switzer, to reconnoitre the disposition of the 
enemy. They had not proceeded more than thirty 
paces, when they were encountered by Corney 
O'Kelly and two or three of the most violent papists 
of Ballyporeen. Corney demanded, in the declatorial 
tones of a village pedagogue, if they were “the bloody 
Orangemen?”—“We are nobody else, you black- 
guards,” said Hall. 

“Then here's something for you,” cried Corney, 
levelling his gun at the Corporal. 

“ And here’s the same for you,” said Hall, bringing 
his musket to bear upon the schoolmaster, “and if 
you're a man, don’t fire till I bid you.” 

“To be sure,” cried Corney, “an’ won't wink an 
eyelid neither.” 

The two champions advanced so close, that the 
muzzles of their guns touched each other's breasts. 
“ Now Corney,” said Hall, “I can take aim with some 
comfort at you—when I cry fire, let us fire iogether.” 

“ Never say it twice,” exclaimed the schoolmaster; 
“TI won't shoot you till you bid me.” 

“ Are you ready, Corney ?”’ 

“T am, Corporal Hall.” 

“Then FIRE.” 

The musket locks snapped at the moment. Hall 
had forgotten to prime his piece; but unfortunately for 
Corney he had done so with his own, and in the at- 
tempt to discharge it, the old firelock burst, breaking 
the hand and arm of the holder, and shattering the 
body of the sturdy Corporal. 

“Iam done for,” sighed forth Corney, in a feeble 
tone ;—“are you dead too, Corporal Hall?” 

“ By the powers! I am, Corney, murdered clane en- 
tirely. What an infernal gun that is o’ mine, it never 
missed fire before.” 

“ Always mind your flints, Corporal.” 

“And do you mind your barrel; that gallows old 
gun has killed us both, as clane as a whistle. Give 
us the fist, Corney, you're a brave man; what a pity 
you're a papist.” 
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“ And give us yours too, Corporal; I never thought the 
Orangemen had the spirit to stand fire that way before.” 

While the two combatants thus lay upon the ground, 
the space which they had occupied was filled by other 
individuals. ‘The instant that the schoolmaster was 
seen falling, a body of his followers rushed forward to 
demolish Hall, and not finding him, they immediately 
attacked old Switzer, and felled him to the ground. 
Hogan, who had hitherto been inactive, bounded into 
the road, and in a few moments cleared with his short 
alpeen the assailants from the body of the fallen Pala- 
tine. Hundreds called out to him to retire, or he 
should be “ exterminated like one of the Orangemen.” 
Hogan refused to obey the command, and a rush was 
about being made upon him, when a tramp of feet was 
heard, and, in a few seconds afterwards, twenty po- 
licemen drew up in a line across the road. Orders to 
prime and load were given, and at once obeyed. “The 
first man who attempts to push forward on either 
side,” called out the young commander, “is my 
prisoner, and those who remain here for five minutes 
will be fired upon.” ‘The adherents of O'Kelly, seeing 
that they would have to encounter such a body of 
armed police, aided by the Orangemen, immediately 
retreated into the village, carrying with them the 
body of their leader. ‘The poor Corporal was in the 
meanwhile borne off by the police, and his drunken 
companions escorted to their different homes. 

In a few days subsequent to the encounter, the Cor- 
poral had ceased to breatie—he and his antagonist 
were interred in the same churchyard. Hogan soon 
had conferred upon him by the magistrates, the pen, 
the ink-horn, the printed Summonses, and the awful 
Decrees, with the other insignia of his office. Thus 


ended the Election of Ballyporeen—while old Switzer 
in gratitude for the service rendered him on the 12th 
July, bestowed upon the fortunate candidate the hand 


of the lovely maiden, the announcement of whose 
marriage excited a curiosity, which I have thus at- 
tempted to gratify. 
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SECRET POISON. 


Tue art of poisoning never excited mofe attention 
in France than about the year 1670. Mary Margaret 
d’Aubray, daughter of the Lieutenant-civil Dreux 
d’Aubray, was, in the year 1651, married to the Mar- 
quis de Brinvillier, son of Gobelin, president of the 
Chamber of accounts, who had a yearly income of 
thirty thousand livres, and to whom she brought a 
portion of two hundred thousand. He was Mestre de 
Camp of the regiment of Normandy, and during the 
course of his campaigns became acquainted with Godin 
de St. Croiz,a young man of distinguished family, who 
served as a Captain of cavalry in the regiment of 
Trassy. This young officer, who was then a needy 
adventurer, became a constant visiter of the Marquis, 
and in a short time paid his addresses to the marchion- 
ess; who lost her husband afier she had helped to dis- 
sipate his large fortune, and was thus enabled to lead 
a life of infamy in greater freedom. Her indecent 
conduct gave so much uneasiness to her father, that 
he procared a Lettre de Cachet; had St. Croix arrested 
while in a carriage by her side, and thrown into the 
Bastille. St. Croix there, got acquainted with an 
Italian named Exili, who understood the art of pre- 
paring poison, and from whom he learned it. As they 
were both set at liberty after a year's imprisonment, 
St. Croix kept Exili with him until he became per- 
fectly master of the art, in which he instructed the 
marchioness, in order that she might employ it in bet- 
tering the circumstances of both. When she had 
acquired the principles of the art, she assumed the ap- 
pearance of a nun; distributed food to the poor; nursed 
the sick im the Hotel Dieu; and gave them medicines, 





poison, undetected, on these helpless wretches. It was 
said in Paris, by way of satire, that no young physician, 
in introducing himself to practice, had ever so speedily 
filled a church-yard as Brinvillier. By the force of 
money, she prevailed upon St. Croix’s servant, called 
La Chaussee, to administer poison to her father, into 
whose service she got him introduced, and also to her 
brother, who was a counsellor of the parliament, and 
resided at his father’s house. 

To the father, the poison was given fen times before 
he died ; the son died sooner; but the daughter, Ma- 
demviselle d’Aubray, the marchioness could not poison, 
because, perhaps, she was too much on her guard ; for 
a suspicion soon arose that the father and son had been 
poisoned, and the bodies were opened. The marchion- 
ess, however, would have escaped, had not Providence 
brought to light the villany. St. Croix, when preparing 
the poison, was accustomed to wear a glass mask; but 
as this once happened to drop off by accident, he was 
suffocated, and found dead in his laboratory. Govern- 
ment caused the effects of this man, who had no family, 
to be examined, and a list of them made out. On 
searching them, there was fuund a small box, to which 
St. Croix had affixed a written request that after his 
death it might be delivered to the Marchioness de 
Brirvillier, or in case she should not be living, that it 
might be burned. Nothing could be a greater induce- 
ment to have it opened, than this singular petition; 
and that being done, there was found in it a great 
abundance of poisons of every kind, with labels on, 
with their effects, proved by experiments made on 
animals, were marked. 

When the marchioness heard of St. Croix’s death, 
she was desirous to have the casket, and endeavoured 
to gain possession of it, by bribing the officers of justice; 
but as she failed in this, she quitted the kingdom. La 
Chaussee, however, continued at Paris, laid claim to 
the property of St. Croix, was seized and imprisoned ; 
confessed more acts of villany than were suspected, and 
was, in consequence broke alive on the wheel in 1672. 

A very active officer of justice, named Degrais, was 
despatched in search of the Marchioness de Brinvillier, 
who was found in a convent at Liege, to which she 
had fled from England. To entice her from the con- 
vent, Degrais assumed the dress of an Abbe, found 
means to get acquainted with her; acted the part of a 
lover; and having engaged her to go out on an excur- 
sion of pleasure arrested her. Among her effects at 
the convent, there was found a confession, written by 
her own hand, which contained a complete catalogue 
of her crimes. 

She there acknowledged that she had set fire to 
houses, that she had occasioned the death of more per- 
sons than any one suspected. 

Notwithstanding all the craft she employed to escape, 
she was conveyed to Paris, where she at first demied 
everything ; and, when in prison, she played piquet to 
pass away the time. She was, however, convicted ; 
brought to a confession of her enormities; became a 
convert, as her confessor termed it; and went with 
much firmness to the place of execution, on the 16th 
of July, 1675, where, when she beheld the multitude 
of spectators, she exclaimed m a contemptuots manner, 
“ You have come to see a fine spectacle!” She was 
beheaded, and afterwards burned; a punishment too 
mild for such an offender. 

As she had been amused with some hopes of a par- 
don, on account of her relations; when she mounted 
the scaffold, she cried out, “ C’est donc tout de bon.” 

The following description of Brinvillier may perhaps 
be of use to physiognomists. Her features were ex- 
ceedingly regalar, and the form of her face, which 
was round, was very graceful. Nothing proves more, 
that Metoposcopy, or the science of Physiognomy is 
false, for this lady had that serene and tranquil air 
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On the evening of the first of March, 1816, one of 
his Majesty's vessels employed in the British channel, 
for the suppression of smuggling, and of which | was 
then first lieutenant, was lying safely moored in the 
snug and beautiful harbour of Dartmouth. We had 
just put in from a short cruise; and the work of the 
day being finished—the ropes coiled up, the decks 
swept, and every thing ready for going through the 
usual operation of “holy stoning” the following morn- 
ing—a proportion of the officers and men were pre- 
paring for a cruise on shore, while the “shipkeepers” 
were equally intent on having a skylark on board. At 
this time, when fun and frolic were the order of the 
day with all, 1 received a letier from the captain, in- 
forming me that a smuggling vessel was expected on 
the coast, and directing me to send the second lieu- 
tenant with the galley armed, to look out between 
Torbay and Dartmouth during the night. The order 
was, of course, a “damper” to the good humour of 
many; and on no one did it appear to have a greater 
effect than on my brother officer, who was that even- 
ing engaged to a tea party, where he expected to meet 
a young west-country beauty, whose sparkling eyes 
had brought him to. Sympathising, therefore, in my 
messmate’s disappointment, and not being that night 
very deeply in love myself, I volunteered to undertake 
his duty on the occasion; which offer, with very little 
pressing on my part, and /ots of thanks on his, being 
accepted,—the necessary orders were given, and we 
each retired to our respective cabins io prepare for our 
different occupations, and in a short time, both re-ap- 
peared in the gun-room—he, as complete and as sweet 
a nautical Adonis as a new swab, a new gang of 
rigging, and a pint bottle of lavender water could 
make him; and myself, with the assistance of a suit 
of “Flushing” over my usual dress of a round jacket 
and trowsers—no bad representative of the celebrated 
“ Dirk Hatteraik.” 

The galley was shortly afier hauled up along side, 
and the arms, bittacle, and other necessary articles 
being deposited in her, six seamen, one marine, and 
myself, took our seats; the painter was cast off—and 
with muffled oars we commenced paddling her out of 
the habour, so silently, that not even a ripple was 
heard to interrupt the mournful “All’s well” of the 
sentry, as it swept along the glassy surface of the Dart. 
As the boat slowly increased her distance from the 
latter vessel, that lay like a seamew on the water— 
her rigging, that resembled a spider's web spread be- 
tween us and heaven,—gradually disappeared: the 
lights of the near and overhanging houses, for a few 
short minutes, shone brilliantly between her masts and 
yards, like winter stars through a leafless tree; but 
long before the battlements of the romantically situated 
church of Saint Petrox were distinguishable a-head, 
naught remained in view a-stern, save the lofty black 
land, and glittering lights of the elevated town; for 
the poor little “ barkey” had vanished from our sight, 
never, alas! to be again beheld by the greater part of 
my ill-fated crew. 

Pursuing our course down the habour, we soon 
gained the “ narrows,” and passing almost within oar’s 
length of the rocky point on which stands the hostile 
looking church of “Saint Petrox,” and the adjoining 
fortifications, we left the opposite shore, together with 
the remains of the humble tower, known by the im- 
posing name of “ Kingsware Castle,” on our larboard 
side, and shortly after reached the wild anchorage 
called “Dartmouth Range.” From thence we passed 
through the sound that separates the stupendous rock 
named the “Dartmonth Mewstone” from the Maim, 
and rowing easily along shore to the eastward, round- 





ed the “ Berry Head,” and entered the beautiful and 
spacious roadstead called “'Torbay.” On arriving off 
Brixham, (the spot I considered most likely for the 
smuggler to attempt,) four of the oars were run across; 
and, while the major part of the crew dozed on their 
thwarts, the galley was kept in her position by the 
two remaining vars; the helmsman and rowers looking 
out brightly in every direction, and occasionally “lay- 
ing on their oars” altogether, in order to catch the 
sound either of the flapping canvass, or of the rippling 
of the water under the bows of the cxpected vessel, as 
the darkness of the night rendered it probable our ears 
might serve us better than our eyes on the occasion. 

In this manner we continued some time; and in ad- 
dition to the coldness of the night, suffered much from 
passing showers; but as smugglers generally choose 
dirty weather for their operations, this only increased 
the probability of a landing being attempted. The 
hopes, therefore, of making a seizure, kept us in good 
humour, and enabled us to “rin and bear” the incle- 
mency of the weather tolerably well. And after the 
lapse of some hours, these hopes were for a few se- 
conds elevated to the highest pitch. About midnight, 
as we lay benumbed with the cold, and half-drenched 
with rain, the faint splash of water was heard on the 
larboard bow; all eyes were in an instant turned in 
that direction—and through the obscurity of the night 
we thought we observed an object on the water. 
Shortly, the splashes were distinctly heard! The 
sound appeared to impart heat to our bodies, and the 
cold embrace of our wet garments was no longer felt. 
The order, “Give way, lads, off all,” was given in a 
whisper, and obeyed with alacrity in silence: the gal- 
ley sprung under her oars, and, darting like a faleon 
on its prey, we in a few seconds found ourselves 
“head and stern’ along side of a galley belonging to 
H. M. R. C Our disappointment was great, and 
I may add, useless. We therefore had a dry laugh at 
each other's expense; and after a quarter of an hour's 
whispering together, we parted company, with the 
friendly wish on both sides of—“If we don’t fall in 
with her, I hope you will.” More courteous landsmen 
would, in all probability, have expressed the wish 
without the proviso. “Jack,” however, confines him- 
self to saying what he means. 

The ————’s galley. on parting, pulled deeper into 
the bay, and we, in order to double the chance of fall- 
ing in with the expected smuggler, pulled farther out; 
where, after lying some time, and having neither ob- 
served nor heard any thing to excite suspicion, I de- 
termined on shaping my course homewards, intending 
to paddle quietly along shore, and in the event of 
reaching “ Dartmouth Range” before daylight, to re- 
main there on the look-out during the remainder of 
the night: for, as my information did not specify the 
exact “ spot” of the smuggler, my chance, for what I 
knew to the contrary, was as good at one place as the 
other. The weather, moreover, looked threatening, 
and I wished, in case it freshened, to be sufficiently 
near my vessel to insure my getting on board shortly 
after daylight. The galley was accordingly pulled 
towards “ Berry Head ;” on reaching which, my fears 
of a change of weather appeared about to be realized ; 
for, although there was no wind to speak of at the 
time, yet a very heavy ground-swell seemed to an- 
nounce that a gale was not far distant. 

We had some difficulty in rounding the pitch of the 
“Berry ;” for (as is almost always the case with head- 
lands) there was rather a heavy sea off it, occasioned 
by the tide; and we shipped several green seas over 
the stem head, before we unfortunately accomplished 
our purpose. On our clearing it, the sea ran fairer, 
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and the breeze, that had blown in puffs round the 
head, as if in pity to warn us not to proceed, died 
away, and left us to our fate. Our situation was, how- 
ever, melancholy in the extreme, for all was silent 
around, save the roar of the breakers inside of us. A 
solitary star only occasionally gleamed between the 
heavy clouds that sailed past it. The galley rose 
slowly and mournfully over the mountain swell, under 
her muffied oars; and wet, cold, and weary as I was, 
it required but little stretch of the imagination to me- 
tamorphose the black profile of the flat-topped, elevated, 
and remarkably formed “ Berry,’—edged beneath with 
a broad belt of foam,—into the white-bordered, sable 
pall of a gigantic coffin. Indeed, I know not now ex- 
actly whether the melancholy catastrophe that shortly 
after took place, gave birth to the idea or not, but it 
has ever since appeared to me that there was some- 
thing particularly marked and ominous in rounding the 
head. Would to God, for the sake of the unfortunate 
men then under my command, the warning had been 
taken! 

Following the “lay” 
pulling to the westward, with “death,” as Jack would 
say, “on one side, and no mercy on the other;” for 


of the coast, we continued 


on our larboard side we saw nothing but a dirty ho- | 
? ' 


rizon, and in the opposite direction, naught presented 
itself save breakers and an “iron bound” shore ; and 
even these were occasionally lost sight of, as the boat 
slowly sank in the deep hollow of the swell that rolled 
from the south-west. 

At about half-past one—for my watch had stopped 


at that time,—we reached the entrance of the sound | 


that separates the “ Mewstone” from the Main; and as 
I had never observed any danger from the vessel in 
our frequent visits to the harbour, nor had seen any 
thing particularly dangerous in the passage a few 
hours before, I steered directly through it; taking the 
precaution to keep as nearly in midchannel as possible, 
giving directions to the bowman to keep a good look 
out, and, of course, keeping my own eyes about me in 
all directions. In this manner we half-threaded the 
passage ; and the “ Ay, ay, sir!” of the bowman, to my 
oft-repeated order of “ Keep a good look out forward!” 
was still sounding in my ears, when, to my great sur- 
prise, the boat struck on something forward, and the 
bowman at the same moment hastily called out, 
“ There’s a rock under the bows, sir!” “ Back off all!” 
“Jump out, bowman, and shove the boat astern !”— 
were the orders instantly given. Neither, however, 
could be obeyed ; for the descending swell immediately 
left the boat suspended by the gripe ; and she being of 
that class appropriately called “ pEATHs!” instantly fell 
on her broadside. The next sea, instead of bearing her 
up, Which would in all probability have been the case 
had she had any bearings, rushed over the starboard 


quarter, and with the last words of the order—* throw | 


the ballast-bags overboard!” on my lips, she sank 
under me; while, for a second or two, the men for- 
wards appeared high and dry out of water. It was 
but for a second or two! She slipped off from the 
rock, sank, and not a splinter of her was ever again 
seen, that I know of. 

On first feeling the boat sink under me,I of course 
knew our case was a desperate one; and that (to make 
use of a sailor's expression) “it was every man for 
himself, and God for us all.” Swim I could—much 
better, indeed, than the generality of people; and I 
had, moreover, that confidence in the water that very 
few have ; but, benumbed as I was with cold, at such 
a distance from the land, on such a coast, and with 
such a sea on the shore,—it appeared that little short 
of a miracle could save me; and all thoughts of en- 
deavouring to assist others were entirely out of the 
question. My first object was to avoid the grasp of 
my drowning crew ; (more particularly that of the un- 
fortunate marine, whom, but a few seconds before, I 


had observed comfortably nestled, and apparently fast 
asleep behind me; therefore, whilst the poor fellows 
sprang and clung, instinctively, to that part of the boat 
that was still above water, probably with an idea of 
finding footing on the rock,) I seized the strokesman’s 
oar that lay on the water near me, and giving myself 
what little impetus my sinking footing would admit of, 
I sicuck out over the starboard quarter of the boat, in 
quite the opposite direction. After a few hasty strokes, 
I ventured to look behind me to see whether the poor 
dreaded marine was near me, when a scene presented 
| itself, that may have been the unfortunate lot of many 
| to behold, but few have lived to describe. The 

“Death” was gone! The treacherous cause of our 
| misfortune had never shown itself above the water! 
| 
} 





But as I rode on the crest of a long unbroken wave, 
the sparkling of the sea beneath me, and the wild 
shrieks that rose from the watery hollow, but too 
plainly pointed out the fatal spot, and announced that 
the poor fellows were sinking in each other's convul- 
sive embrace. For a few seconds a sea rose between 
us, and hid the spot from my view; but, on my again 
getting a glimpse of it, the sparkling of the water was 
| scarcely discernible, and a faint murmur only crept 
along the surface of the leaden wave. Another sea 
followed! As it rose between me and heaven, I saw 
on its black outline a hand clutching at the clouds 
above it,—a faint gurgle followed, the sea rolled sul- 
lenly by,—and all was dark and silent around me! 

I had just beheld within a few yards of me the 
dying struggle of—as I then thought—my whole crew; 
and every thing seemed to announce that my own life 
was prolonged for only a few short minutes ; for, al- 
| lowing | succeeded in reaching the shore, the surf 
threatened my destruction on the rocks. And, should 
| a miracle enable me to weather that danger, the pre- 
cipitous coast promised only a more lingering death at 
a cliff’s foot. Notwithstanding all this, however,— 
thanks to the Almighty!—my presence of mind never 
for a moment forsook me. I felt grateful for my es- 
cape from the death-grapple of the poor marine, which 
| appeared a presage of my further escape: a ray of 

hope flashed across my mind, in spite of the apparent 
| hopelessness of my situation; and I as calmly weighed 
| all the chances against my reaching the shore, and 
| prepared for the attempt, as if I had been a looker on 
| instead of an «ctor in the dreadful scene. 

I have already stated, that at my leaving the vessel 
I had a suit of “Flushing” over my ordinary dress of 
a jacket and trowsers, in addition to which, at the time 
the boat struck, I was enveloped in a large boat-cloak ; 
the latter I had thrown off my shoulders the instant 
the danger was apparent; and now that I no longer 
feared being grappled, my first object was to get rid of 
the former. I accordingly, with the assistance of the 
| oar, (that supported me while doing so,) stripped off my 


| two jackets and waistcoat; and my two pair of trow- 
sers would have followed also, had I not dreaded the 
probability of the heavy “Flushing” getting entangled 
round my ankles in the first place—and in the second, 
| considered that both them and my shoes would pre- 
serve me from being cut by the rocks, should I suc- 
ceed in reaching them. Thus lightened, and with the 
oar held fore-and-aft-wise under my left arm, I struck 
out boldly for the shore; and after remaining—God 
only knows how long, in the water, for to me it ap- 
peared an age,—I got into the wash of the breakers; 
and after receiving several heavy blows, and expe- 
| riencing the good effects of my “Flushing fenders,” I 
eventually secured a footing, and scrambled up above 
the break of the waves. 

As I lay on the rock panting, breathless, and nearly 
insensible, the words—*“ Save me, save me, I'm sink- 
ing!” appeared to rise with the spray that flew over 
me. At first, stupefied with exertion and fatigue as I 
was, I fancied that the wild shriek that had accompa- 
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nied the sinking “ death” stil] rang in my ears; till the 
repeated cry, with the addition of my own name. 
aroused me from my state of insensibility, and on 
glancing my eyes towards the surf, I beheld a man 
struggling hard to gain the shore. Never shall I for- 
get the sensation of that moment! I can compare it to 
nothing but the effects of the most dreadful nightmare. 
I would have run any risk to endeavour to save the 
unfortunate man; but, if the simple lifting of a finger 
could have gained me the Indies—the Indies would 
have been lost to me, so completely was I riveted to 
the spot. At this moment, the oar that had saved my 
life fortunately floated into the exhausted man’s hands; 
and after a hard struggle he appeared to gain a footing, 
—he lost it! Again he grasped the rock! The next 
moment saw him floating at some distance in the foam! 
—Once more he approached, and clung to the shore! 
My anxiety was dreadful—till, rising slowly from the 
water, and scrambling towards me, the poor fellow's 
cold embrace informed me I was not the only survivor; 





while his faltering exclamation of—*“The poor fellows 
are all drowned, sir!” too plainly assured me that we 
alone were saved! 

“ Misfortune,” ‘tis said, “makes a man acquainted 
with strange bedfellows;” and just then, I had every 
reason to acknowledge the truth of the expression; for, 
whether my shivering comrade thought my commis- 
sion had gone down with the boat, and, that having 
been so nearly brought to an equality, we had every 
right to continue on one,—or whether, which is more 
likely, he wished to subtract any little animal heat I 
might have had yet remaining in my body,—I know 
not; certain I am, however, that no miss in her teens 











ever got a closer, or a longer embrace; and expecting 
to profit by it, I must confess I was not at all coy on 
the occasion, although, in the state we were in, I be- 
lieve neither of us derived any great advantage from 
the experiment. Afier a time, we recovered suffi- | 
ciently to gain the use of our legs; and then, what 
with stamping on the rock, and flapping our arms 
across our chests, we contrived to knock a little 
warmth into ourselves; and that point gained, we 
commenced our attempt to scale the face of the cliff, 
that hung lowering over our heads. By mutual assist- 
ance, and with some difficulty, we succeeded in 
mounting between twenty or thirty feet; and I had | 
just begun to solace myself with the idea that the un- | 
dertaking was not altogether so difficult as from ap- | 
pearances | had been led to suppose it was, when, on 
reaching out my arms to catch a fresh hold of the rock | 
before me, I found my eyes had deceived me as to its 
distance, and falling forwards, I with great difficulty | 
saved myself from pitching headlong into a chasm that | 
yawned beneath me, and through which the sea was | 
dashing violently. In fact, the high land had de- 
ceived us. We had landed only on a rock!!! 

Whoever may take the trouble to read this narrative, 
can form but a very faint idea of the state of my feel- 
ings at that moment; for I can safely say that this un- 
expected discovery—made, too, at the very instant I 
had begun to entertain hopes of deliverance,—affected 
me more acutely than any thiag that had yet taken 
place. Nature had formed me to wrestle with—not to 
“ grin and bear”—my misfortunes; and now that I saw 
no alternative but to remain where I was till chance 
sent a boat to my relief, or death took that office on 
itself, my heart sank within me. For a few minutes 
I gazed eagerly around me, from the peak of the rock, 
in hopes of seeing some possible way of extricating 
myself; when observing nothing but a circle of foam, 
I descended to the nearest ledge, in the deepest de- 
spondency, and casting myself along side my now 
blubbering companion, sat in silent despair. 

I remained in this miserable state only a short time, 
before I discovered that a six years’ drilling between 





the tropics, (for I had only recently returned from 


abroad,) had reridered me a very unfit person to fé- 
main drying on a rock half a winter's night, near the 
“Chops of the Channel ;” for my shirt clung with icy 
coldness to my body, and notwithstanding we huddled 
together as close as possible, my shivering frame 
plainly told me I was rapidly losing the little warmth 
I had acquired through my late exertion,—in fact, I 
felt assured that, if I remained where I was, daylight 
would find me a corpse. What, therefore, was to be 
done? To remain, was certain death!—Death ap- 
peared equally certain, should I attempt to leave the 
rock! Still, however, by adopting the latter course, 
there was a chance in my favour; and drowning I 
knew from experience on one or two occasions (for 
when a man has lost his senses, I presume he has 
known the worst,) could not be worse than dying by 
inches where I was. 

I therefore resolved to gain the main, or sink in the 
attempt; but on making my determination known to 
my fellow-sufferer, and on asking him whether he 
would accompany me, the poor fellow appeared so 
thunderstruck at the proposal, so earnestly pointed out 
the danger of the attempt and his own weakness, and, 
clinging to me, so pathetically entreated that I would 
remain where I was, that we might at least have the 
consolation of dying together, that I not only ceased 
from urging him, but appeared to give up the idea of 
leaving the rock myself. This, however, was only 
done to elude his grasp: for a few minutes after, under 
the pretence of looking for a more sheltered place, I 
left him, and descending the rock, reached the edge 
of the channel that separated me from the main. 

There a scene presented itself that plainly pointed 
out the desperation of the undertaking. The distance 
across, indeed, was not very great; but the whole 
channel was one sheet of yeasty foam, along the edges 


' of which appeared the long black tangle that adhered 


to the rocks, except when a heavy black sea, rolling 
through the passage, drove the one before it, and 
flowed over the other; an apparently perpendicular 
cliff hung lowering over the whole. It was an awful 


sight! For a moment my heart failed me. There 


| was, however, no alternative; for my own fate, and 


the fate of the poor man above me, depended on my 
reaching the opposite side; so, watching a “smooth,” 
and commending my spirit to the Almighty, should it 
part company with my body on the passage, I sprang 
forward, and found myself nearly in the middle of the 
channel. A few strokes brought me to the cliffs foot; 
but neither holding nor footing could I gain, except 
what the tangle afforded. Again, and again, did I 
seize the pendant slippery weeds, and as often did the 
drawback of the sea and my own weight drag me 
with a giant’s force from my hold, and rolling 
down the face of the rock, I sank several feet under 
water. 

Bruised, battered, and nearly exhausted, with the 
sea whizzing in my ears and ratiling in my throat, I 
thought my last moment had at length arrived. Once 
more I rose to the surface, and digging my nails into 
the rock, [ seized the seaweed with my teeth, and 
clung in the agonies of death. The sea left me, and 
my death-grasp kept me suspended above it. Another 
sea arose, it was a tremendous one, and as it violently 
rushed over me, I was forced to quit my hold, and I 
rose on its surface along the face of the rock. It 
reached its greatest height; and in the act of de- 
scending, I caught a projecting point above the 
weeds, and at the same instant my left leg was 
thrown over another. The sea again left me, and 
gasping for life. I now hung over the sparkling abyss 
once more. Successive seas followed, but only lashed 
the rock beneath me, as if enraged at having lost their 
prey. I once more breathed free; hope revived; the 
dread of being again torn away, stimulated me- to 
make an almost superhuman effort. I gained a footing; 
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and, climbing upwards, in a short time even the spray 
fell short of me. God be praised! I was safe. 

Having ascended abvut thirty or forty feet—(for 
then only, and indeed hardly then, did I consider my- 
self beyond the reach of the waves, so dreadful was 
the impression of what I had just undergone in my 
mind,) I ventured to stop and rest. There I remained 
a short time, and between the roar of the breakers, oc- 
casionally distinctly heard the shrill shrieks of the 
poor isolated wretch beneath me ; and the frantic and 
oft-repeated exclamation of, “ Mr. . for the love 
of God, don't leave me!” I endeavoured to console 
him, by telling him, that if I succeeded in getting up 
the cliff, I would procure him immediate assistance ; 
but, as the cries soon continued as shrill and frantic as 
before, I presume I was neither seen nor heard, and 
again commenced my ascent. Panting, and almost 
breathless—sometimes with tolerable ease, and at 
others clinging to the perpendicular face of the cliff, 
and hanging over the pitch-black and apparently fire- 
bound ocean, I continued ascending, till not only the 
cries of the man were lost, but even the roar of the 
sea was only faintly heard, and at length reached the 
summit of the cliff. At that critical moment exhausted 
nature sank under the fatigues of the night! On sud- 
denly seeing the heavens all around me, I appeared 
for an instant air-borne—my heart sickened, my brain 
whirled, and my eyesight failed me. The idea of my 
dreadful elevation flashed across my mind, and I made 
a convulsive effort to throw myself forwards. My 
legs sank under me, and I fell rapidly, head foremost, 
I know not where !—I believe I shrieked.—My senses 
left me!! . ° ° ° ws 

How long I lay insensible, I, of course, know not ; 
suffice it to sav, that on opening my eyes, I was agree- 
ably surprized to tind myself in the centre of a furze- 
bush; and, at the same time, so overcome with sleep, 
that, on being assured of my situation, I immediately 
closed them again, with the intention of taking a nap. 
Fortunately, however, I had but very recently read an 
account of the Russian campaign, written by a French 
officer; and to that beautiful work I may say I am in- 
debted for my life ; for his description of the drowsi- 
ness that seized the soldiers, and which, if indulged, 
was always followed by death, immediately recurred 
to me; and I saw, as if in a dream, poor Napoleon's 
pride lying frozen around me ; and, at the same time, 
if I ever heard any thing in my life, a small silvery 
sounding voice whispered in my ear, “If you sleep, 
you wake more!’ This aroused me from my 
lethargy, and awoke me to a sense of my real situation : 
but the spirit alone was awake—my body was almost 
as lifeless as if in the grave! No person but he who 
may have experienced the effects of the nightmare,— 
to which I have already alluded,—can form any idea 
of my feelings at that moment. 1 wished to rise—in- 
deed, my very existence depended on my doing so; 
but I felt as if an iceberg lay on my bosom, and my 
limbs appeared like blocks of marble of such gigantic 
dimensions, that on my first getting my hands together, 
every finger seemed of the size of a “selting fid !” 
The ground beneath me fortunately had a rapid descent 
from the sea, (which had occasioned my heavy fall, 
and led me to believe I was falling down the cliff) 
and with some struggling, I worked myself out of the 
furze-bush, and rolled downwards some distance. This, 
in some degree, broke the spell that appeared to bind 
me to the sput—and taking the precaution to keep my 
head in shore, I kept tumbling about till the blood be- 
gan to circulate, and shortly after, I began to feel that 
acute pain that none but persons who have been frost- 
bitten can form any idea of. At length, I also felt the 
prickles of the farze-bush, with which I was covered 
all over like a porcupine; and, I can with truth say, 
Hoe that moment was about one of the happiest of my 
ife! 


no 





———- 


Having gained some little command over my be- 
numbed limbs, I stripped off my “Flushings,” and left 
them and sorrow hanging on a furze bush together; 
and thus mentally and physically lightened, and direct- 
ing my course inland, I went staggering along like a 
drunken man, till I got into a ploughed field, which, 
after a little consideration, as I could see no sign of a 
house, I proceeded to skirt, expecting to find a path- 
way on one side of it; and I had not gone very far, 
before the marks of cart-wheels assured me I had hit 
on the very best way for falling in with a habitation. 
Resolved to follow the wheel-ruts, lead where they 
would, I went, sometimes on my feet, and sometimes 
on my knees, through two or three fields, and got as 
many falls over the gates that separated them. At 
length, I caught sight of a barn before me, and shortly 
after found myself close to a good warm dunghill, 
while the smell of cows assured me a cow-house was 
not far distant. The sight of a gallooner could not 
have given me greater pleasure; and the warmth and 
the warm smell were delightful! For a moment [| 
stood doubtful which of the two snug berths I should 
occupy; but the thoughts of the unfortunate fellow 
behind me again spurred me forward, and I shortly 
found myself at the foot of a wall in the rear of a 
house, There I called lustily some short time, but 
getting no answer I scrambled round to the front, 
where I found a high wooden gate, railed on the 
upper part, which separated me from a very respect- 
able looking house a few yards distant, and finding the 
gate secured, I clung to the rails, and again com- 
menced calling for assistance as loud as I was able. 
“ My stars!” thought I, “how people on shore do sleep!” 

I called till I could hardly call any longer; and I 
was just thinking of taking a berth till daylight on 
the dunghill, or in the cow-house if I could get into it, 
when one of the upper lattices slowly opened, and I 
heard the gruff interrogatories—* Who the devil's that? 
—what the devil do you want?” Aware that the 
duty I had been employed on was not very popular 
along shore, and not knowing my man, I thought it 
might not be exactly prudent to answer the first of the 
two, so merely said in reply, in as doleful a strain as 
possible, (and, indeed there was little occasion to 
sham,) “That [ was a poor cast-away seaman, and 
wanted shelter for the night.” “Cast away, eh! where 
were you wrecked?” said he, in a milder tone. “Un- 
der the cliffs, in the direction of the barn.” “ Did 
you get up there?’—* Yes.” “Ha, ha, young fellow, 
that story won't do: a cat could not get up there! 
Get out of that, or I'll soon settle you;’—and here my 
interpreter chuckled at the ingenious manner in which 
he thought he had caught me tripping. In short, to 
top all my misfortunes, I was now taken for a thief!!! 

Thrown flat aback by the suspicions of the good 
gentleman at the casement, and consoling myself with 
the idea that they would never have entered his head 
could he but have seen my pretty, honest countenance, 
I remained for some time, anxiously expecting to be 
warmed with a dose of small shot; till the lattice, that 
appeared hinged on my heart, grated on its hinges in 
the act of being closed; when, with chattering teeth, 
I again struck up on‘a mighty low key—*“I assure 
you, sir, am not a thief; indeed, indeed, I'm nota 
thief! but if you won't let me in, will you have the 
goodness to tell me where I can procure shelter ?”— 
“Go to Kingsware.” “How far off is it?” “A mile 
and a half’’—He might as well have said, go to New 
South Wales! “I cannot walk twenty yards further; 
so if you won't give me shelter, you will find my 
corpse at your gate in the morning!” This pathetic 
wind up had no sooner escaped my lips, than I heard 
a feminine voice say—* My dear, do go down and see 
who it is?’ Never, before or since, did lovely wo- 
man’s voice sound sweeter to my ears! 

[He was at length admitted.] 
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Having effected a “lodgment,” (as I believe our 
friends in the army call it,) my first thoughts were 
about the poor fellow on the rock. I accordingly im- 
mediately made known who I was, and related every 
thing that had taken place, and requested that men 
might be sent to remain on the cliffs with lights, du- 
ring the remainder of the night; for, although I was 
well aware that they could render him no assistance, 
yet I thought the bare sight of the lights, and the noise 
of their shouts would cheer up his spirits, and enable 
him to hold out till daylight. My request was in- 
stantly complied with, and from the kind attention of 
all around me, I found I had lost nothing by the com- 
munication, for every thing the house afforded was 
eagerly pressed on me, and could I have eaten gold, I 
feel assured I should have been treated with a dish of 
seven-shilling pieces at least, notwithstanding the bad 
state of the markets. 

The good lady, who I may say was the first cause 
of my admittance, immediately proceeded to brew her 
hyson and gunpowder, while the plump, kind-hearted 
maid piled such a heap of faggots on the fire, that ina 
few minutes the house was in a blaze, and a looker- 
on would have been led to believe it was insured 
above its value, and that she wished to make a bonfire 
of it for the amusement of the underwriters. The kind 
owner of the mansion was as busy as the rest, for he 
shortly appeared with dry clothes and the brandy 
bottle ; the latter received strong proofs of affection, 
and I also shipped a dry shirt and a shooting jacket, 
after I had disposed to my satisfaction of some of the 
bristles with which I had been accommodated by the 
furze-bush; but, as my worthy friend had nothing but 
inexpressibles, an article of rigging which I had never 
sported in my life, and which I feared would disable 
me from reaching the vessel after daylight, I preferred 
drying my trowsers by the fire, before which I conse- 
quently sat, smoking like a lime-kiln. 

As soon as I had sufficiently recovered the use of 
my fingers to enable me to write, I despatched a note 
to the commanding officer of the vessel, acquainting 


him with the accident, and directing him to hoist the 
cutter out, and send her along side for the relief of the 
man; and having done all in my power, I then, and 
not till then, (barring the brandy, however,) quietly 
enjoyed all the good things before me, to the infinite 
delight of my kind host and hostess. May they meet 
their reward, and be living to read this! 

The people sent to the cliffs continued shouting and 
showing lights during the remainder of the night; but 
owing to the height and steepness of the land, they 
were neither seen nor heard, as we afterwards disco- 
vered. At daylight, however, they saw a boat pulling 
to the westward, which, on being waved into an ad- 
joining cove, proved to be the same one we had spoken 
| in Torbay during the night. ‘The crew being inform- 
| ed of what had taken place, continued pulling as close 
| to the land as prudence would admit, and at the same 

time narrowly watched the foot of the cliff; but had 

not proceeded far before they discovered something on 

a rock that looked like a bundle, and which on near- 
| ing, they found to be my unfortunate late companion. 
| He was almost lifeless, and the sea was too heavy to 
allow of their landing. They had no alternative, 
| therefore, but to throw him a rope, with a long bow- 
| line knot at the end of it, which he had barely suffi- 
cient strength to put under his arms, and he was then 
hauled into the sea, and afterwards into the boat. On 
being taken on board he was confined to his hammock 
many days, and it was three weeks before he re- 
sumed duty. Had I remained with him, neither of 
us, in all human probability, would have been found 
alive. 

I have already said that not a splinter of the boat 
was ever picked up that I know of; some of the gear 
however was, for a day or two after, the crew of a 
Torbay boat was rather surprised at seeing a spar 
floating an end in the water near them. On sending 
their punt to pick it up, it was discovered to be a 
boat’s mast, with a corpse hanging to the end of it by 
one hand firmly clenched round the tie! The body 
was buried in Brixham. 











LE TEMPS VIENDRA,. 


Suggested by a Cameo with the above motto, representing a Greek girl 
with her hand clasped to her lover's bosom, while both are mutually gazing on 
the skies. 


No troth is pledged—-no vow is past, 
No words of love are spoken; 

But round their hearts a chain is cast 
Which cannot e’er be broken: 

Its links were there for ever set, 

The moment that their pulses met, 

And welded in one burning grasp 

A bond no mortal can unclasp. 


For if a watch be kept above 

O’er manhood’s faith and woman’s trust, 
If Heaven wills that human love 

Be ever traced in more than dust,— 
*Tis thus, when like two streams that mingle, 
Two souls are in one moment single; 
"Tis thus, when rapt like these from earth, 
In heaven their union has its birth. 


And they may never meet again, 

Or only here like strangers meet— 
May mingle with the cold and vain— 

Like them, too, may each other greet : 
But in their hearts will live the power, 
The deep remembrance of that hour, 
Till time shall teach—perhaps too late, 
How closely woven is their fate. 

Mepora. 


MY EARLY DAYS. 


WRITTEN UNDER A PICTURE TAKEN IN CHILDHOOD. 


My early days, my early days, 
Ye morning stars that linger yet; 
And beam as dear departing rays, 
When every other star has set: 


Spray of the ocean of my life, 
Blossom of fruit all faded now; 
Ye golden sands in old Time's glass, 
Ye green leaves on a wither’d bough; 


Oh! where are ye, and where am I? 
Where is that happy sinless child 
That chas’d the gaudy butterfly, 
As gay as that, and far more wild. 


Am I that bold and fearless boy 

That stemm’d the flood and climb’d the height? 
All health and truth, all life and joy, 

First in the frolic or the fight. 


Ah! no—where once the sunlight shone ; 
I wander now amid the shade ; 

The hopes that led my boyhood on, 
Are wither'd all, or all betray’d. 


I cannot bear to gaze again 
On visions that could fade so fast; 
Nor, ’mid a present scene of pain, 
Cast back a thought on blisses past. 








JACQUELINE. 





JACQUELINE. 


BY MRS. LEE, (FORMERLY MRS. BOWDITCH.) 


By the side of the road leading from Paris to the 
village of N , stood a low square cottage, which 
served as a lodge to the chateau de L————.. Unlike 
our English lodges, where neatness and taste pervade 
the inside and the out, the single room which com- 
posed it was floored with coarse red tiles, and the 
smoke of the fire had blackened the walls. The bed, 
according to the custom of the country, stood in one 
corner, and was remarkable for the white counterpane 
which covered it, and the fringed white curtains 
across the window, and the wedding bunch of orange 
flowers under a glass case, formed a singular contras 
to the littered state of the apartment: a large old cat, 
a crooked-legged old dog, prevented the poultry from 
coming over the threshold, but disputed possession of 
the floor and chairs, with remnants of vegetables, 
broken sticks, and worn out broom. On a glorious day 
in July, Madame la Pierre, the sole inhabitant of this 
little dwelling, was seen to issue frequently from her 
door, and, mounting a hillock on the side of the road, 
and shading her eyes with both hands, to look impa- 
tiently towards N— At length a red and white 
object was seen slowly approaching, and Madame la 
Pierre, exclaiming, “ There she is,” hastily returned to 
the cottage to make preparations for a guest. Two 
chairs and a table were placed under the trees, the 
latter was covered with a clean white cloth, and the 
spoons and plates were quickly arranged. Scarcely 
was all ready, when a very beautiful young woman 
greeted the bustling old portress, who, returning the 
salutation on both cheeks, said, “here you are, then, 








Mademoiselle Jacqueline, you are late to-day, and I 
began to fear there was something the matter.” “ No, 
good mother,” was the reply, “it was only the heat 
which made my two leagues appear unusually long.” 
The health of Jacqueline’s mother was inquired into, 
the cat and dog, the most important personages of 
Madame La Pierre's family, were caressed, and the 


two females were soon seated under the trees. Jac- 
queline drew from her basket a standing veal pie, and 
a bottle of vin ordinaire, and Madame la Pierre sup- 
plied bread from a loaf a yard long, water from a 
neighbouring well, and pease grown in her little wild 
garden. The principal events of their lives during 
the last three months were related, and Jacqueline, 
after looking at a small gold watch, suspended from a 
fine chain of the same metal, round her neck, said she 
must now restme her journey; when the unusual 
sound of “ Gate, gate,” startled them both, and turning 
round, they saw a heavy looking carriage, drawn by 
two long-tailed black horses, and driven by a fat old 
coachman, waiting for admittance. “Heaven,” cried 
Madame la Pierre, “here is Monsieur; what can he 
come in at this gate for; never, never does he come 
this way; I cannot open the gate; help, help, Made- 
moiselle Jacqueline.” The bustle of the old woman, 
the yelping of the dog, the screaming of the cocks and 
hens, and the creaking of the heavy iron gate, as it j 
rolled back upon its rusty hinges, caused the owner of | 
the equipage to look out. “Bon jour, Madame la} 
Pierre,” he said, “is that your daughter?” «No, 
Monsieur, it is Mademoiselle Jacqueline,” was the lu- 
minous reply. Jacqueline dropped a little graceful 
curtsey, Monsieur gazed, the carriage rolled on through 
the avenue, the gates were shut with many an excla- 
mation by the portress; the remnants of the veal pie 
and wine were put into the cupboard ; Jacqueline, re- 
freshed, received a kiss of blessing on the forehead, 











from her hostess, and tying her little snowy quilled 
cap under her chin, and stroking down her white little 
apron, resumed her way to Paris. The evening ar- 
rived, and Madame la Pierre was folding up her knit- 
tng in order to go to bed before it was necessary to 
light a candle, when she saw something glide between 
the trees of the dark avenue. “ Holy Virgin,” exclaim- 
ed the good woman, “there is a robber.” Another 
look, and it was only Monsieur. “ Do not be alarmed,” 
said the Baron, “I am only come to tell you that I 
mean to have this entrance made easier of access, for 
during this hot weather, the shade of the road makes 
up far the increase of distance, and J shall often come 
this way.” Madame la Pierre assented to all that was 
suggested, and was in the act of making her last curt- 
sey, when the Baron, as if suddenly recollecting him- 
self, asked, “ Who was that young woman with you 
to-day?’ With sundry interpolations, and inexplicable 
explanations, Madame la Pierre related, that soon after 
the building of the lodge, a young girl knocked at the 
door, and asked leave to sit down and rest herself; her 
father, who had been a notary, was dead; her mother, 
old and infirm, was supported entirely by herself; that 
she embroidered for the Paris shops, and four times 
every year walked from N to that city to re- 
ceive payment for her work; that she had been ac- 
customed to rest there, and eat her dinner under the 
trees, and she hoped she might be still allowed the 
same accommodation. “So, Monsieur,” added Ma- 
dame la Pierre, “I have seen her regularly every 
three months, she brings her dinner in her basket, she 
remains in Paris one day, and the day after she rests 
here again, on her way back to N She is a 
very good girl, Monsieur, and very steady, and is sure 
always to bring me something from Paris; the fichu 
I have now on my shoulders, she gave me last year, 
and I have worn it, Monsieur, you”—but Monsieur 
had no inclination to discuss the merits of the fichu, 
and stopping Madame la Pierre’s tongue by slipping a 
five-frane piece into her hand, wished her good evening, 
and resumed his walk. 

All that had passed was related to Jacqueline on 
her return, with Madame la Pierre's own reflections 
on the subject; but Jacqueline, who was no coquette, 
thought it very natural that M. le Baron should wish 
to know who had been at the lodge, and that he should 
make a present to his portress. She did not, however, 
think it quite so natural, that the Baron should open a 
little wooden gate at the end of the park, just as she 
was passing it on her road home, and that he should 
propose walking a little way with her. At first she 
was troubled to think what he could mean by such 
condescension; but when, after inquiring her age, 
which was eighteen, asking the address of her mother, 
and ascertaining various particulars concerning her 
position in life, he put a Napoleon into her hand for 
that mother, the simple-hearted creature thought that 
heaven had sent her a benefactor. 

A week afier this period, Jacqueline laid aside her 
work, and calling in an old neighbour to sit with her 
mother, went to join the dancers in the village. When 
she returned, her mother observed she was later than 
usual. “Yes,” replied Jacqueline, “I went with Au- 
guste to see his mother.” “You are always with 
Auguste, child,” said the old woman, pettishly. “ What 
is the matter with you. mother?” asked Jacqueline, 
taking her hand. “Matter!” was the answer: “why 
you ought to look for better things than a marriage 
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with Augtste.” What can have happened, thought 
Jacqueline ; but accustomed to the caprices of the in- 
valid, she assisted her to bed, and then retiring to her 
own humble coach, fell asleep in a few minutes. At 
four o’clock the next morning she rose to her work, 
and opening the casement, sat down beside it to enjoy | 
the freshness of the morning. Presently, a rustling | 


j she had so ably performed her duties. She became the 
* ED 


, and one of her first cares was to 
settle her mother, with proper attendance, in the cha- 
teau. She also would have provided for an increase 
of comfort to the mother of Auguste, but the heart- 
broken old woman would not receive it from her 
hands. Madame la Pierre was not forgotten; and, 


noise in the low fence of the little garden, startled her, | these arrangements completed, the beautiful bride 
she turned her head, and Auguste was by her side. | went to Paris, where masters of all kinds were _pro- 
“You were pot very tired with dancing last night,” leured for her. Gifted with extreme aptitude, and 
said he, “if you can be up so early this morning.” | sensible of her deficiencies, she applied with unremit- 


« Nor you,” returned Jacqueline. “ Ah! it was want of | 
sleep drove me from my bed.” “For what reason 
could you not sleep?” “Can you ask that question ?” 
“Why not?” “Has not your mother told you, then?” 
“ No, she was very cross last night, and I supposed I 
had affronted her by going with you to your mother’s.” 
“Why the Baron L——-— came to the village yester- 
day evening, and called at your house.” “ Well, and 
what-did he say, the good old man?” “Why he asked 
leave to—to—marry you, if I must say it” “To 
marry me!” said Jacqueline, in unfeigned astonish- 
ment, “who told you that?” “Why old Susette was 
with your mother, and heard it all, and of course 
she could not go to sleep till she had told it through 
the whole village.” “But it cannot be true, Auguste; 
how should such a great man want to marry a@ poor 
girl like me?” “Why not? He sees you are very 
preitty—and there I must agree with him—and you 
know he is not one of the great lords; he was once 
poor himself, but made a great deal of money by trade, 
with.which he bought that fine chateau, and his title.” 
“But what did my mother say, Augusie/” “She said 


she would talk to you, and cried for joy afier he was | 


gone,” replied Auguste sulkily. 

It was indeed as Augusie had represented. Struck 
with the beauty of Jacqueline; fancying that he 
should secure gratitude at least, by raising her from 


verty to affluence; weary of the sclitude in which | 
y ry 


he had placed himself by stepping from his own 
sphere; and hoping to attract society by means of an 
engaging young wife, the Baron had made pruposals 


of marriage. The disgust of Jacqueline, and the de- | 


spair of Auguste, were at first violent; but the Baron 


was. favoured by the mother; his presents were 80 | 


bountiful, and he became so much more enamoured as 
the obstacles increased, that poor Jacqueline was torn 
by conflicting feelings. The mother wept and en- 
treated; represented that her remaining days might be 
spent in ease and comfort; shé called her neighbours 


ting zeal, and soon became versed in the most fashion- 
|able accomplishments. She was, introduced to the 
| wealihy associates of her husband, and intoxicated by 
| the admiration she received, «he past was entirely for- 
| gotten. At first, her respect and gratitude towards her 
| husband checked her from partaking in those amuse- 
ments which he could not share; but dissipation falls 
| like a blight upon the natural impulses of the heart, 
and she soon mingled with the throng which surround- 
| ed her, deaf to all but the adulation which was con- 
tinually poured into her ear. Pleased at the facility 
| with which she had gained her accomplishments, fas- 
| cinated by the extreme grace which marked her whole 
| demeanour, and proud of her brilliant appearance, the 
Baron at first encouraged her plea8ures, and was per- 
| haps partly to blame for the avidity with which she 
| followed them; but, as he soon became tired himself, 
| he hoped she would prefer him to the world, and 
' looked to her for the solace and comfort of his now de- 
' clining years. He, however, soon discovered that she 
lived but for the scenes into which he had brought 
her, and he found, too late, that something besides mere 
‘accomplishment should be provided for an education. 
| Mortified ‘and disappointed, and as illjndged in this as 
| in many other things, he left her ‘tes follies, and, 
secluding himself in his apartments, soon sunk into a 
state bordering on misanthropy. : 

Ten years passed in this manner; the mother was 
dead, the Barun was more confirmed than ever in his 
habits of seclusion, and Jaequeline, satiated with 
pleasure, was a prey to ennui. Had she then found a 
sensible and kind adviser, she might perhaps have 
| been reclaimed. But her circle was destitute of such 
beings, and one of a totally different stamp was pre- 
| sented to her notice. Newly arrived from Italy, where 

he had been travelling. Alphonse appeared as a candi- 
| date for fashionable celebrity, and his personal attrac- 
| tions, his manners, and a reputation for gallantry, made 
him courted as an ornament to the salons of Paris. 

Restless and dispirited, weary with eyery body and 


in to plead with her, and no argument was left untried | 
to induce Jacqueline to consent. ‘At one: time her | every thing, an air of languor had stolen over the fea- 
companions represented to her all the pleasures which | tures of Jacqueline, and though it robbed her of her 
awaited her with rank and wealth; at others they | brilliancv, many thought her more attractive than ever. 
langhed at her for not eagerly accepting such brilliant | “ There gues the Baroness L———,” said a friend to 
offers. At length the seeds of vanity were awakened, Alphonse; and relating her history, he added, “ If you 
and she wavered. The Baron bribed high, and a letter | look at her, you will think her capable of deep and 
one morning from Auguste, hastened her determina- | ardent feeling; you will, however, be mistaken; she 


tion. It was as follows: “I go, Jacqueline, and will 
no longer be an obstacle to your prosperity; every 
body scorns me for what they call my selfishness; 
even you hesitate, and M. le Cure tells me that I op- 
pose the decrees of heaven. The army is always a 
resource fur those who fear not to die. Take care of 
my mother as well as yours, and God bless you.” 


Had Auguste immediately followed his letier to take | 
a personal farewell, Jacqueline, overcome with grief, | 
would have dropped her hand irito his, and said, | 
“Yours for ever!” but the hours rolled on, M. le Cure | 


| lives but for pleasure, and is alike incapable of love or 
friendship.” 

To make the conquest of such a person, and awaken 

| her from her apathy, excited the vanity of Alphonse; 

and reckless of the consequences, provided he obtain- 


"ed the eclat, he applied himself seriously to the attain- 


ment of his object. Strong in her indifference, she at 
first tolerated the attentions of her new yotary; his 
passicn, which soon became as real as.such a being is 
capable of feeling, then amused her; the excitement 
which it cased was heaven to the ennui she had 


gave his opinion, the mother prayed and groaned, the | lately felt, and by degrees she fell into the snare. 

Baron came most opportuncly in the evening, and A remnant of gratitude, not quite stifled by her past 

when Avgns'e stole back at night to take one last | career; a glimpse of better days, led her for some time 

look, the whole village was ringing with the accept- | to respect herself and the ties which bound her to an- 

ance of his rival. other; but who can oppose a barrier to a devouring 
We have now to follow Jacqueline in a far differ-} passion. whose mind in not fortified by great moral and 

ent career to that in which (till she forgot Auguste) | religious truths? The resistance of Jacqueline became 

x 
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weoker every day, and although she frequently tied 
te avoid Alphonse, he continually contrived to frus- 
trate al] her schemes. Fluctuating between her incli- 
mation and one remaining atom of virtue, she made 
ene desperate effort to save herself In reply to the 
earnest and reiterated entreaties of her lover to leave 
Paris with him, she replied, “I begin to think that it 
is my fate; but to-morrow I will make one last trial. 
I shall go to mass, and there pray that I may know 
how to act. If I leave my missal upon the chair, pre- 
sume not to follow me, for I shall then have deter- 
mined to see’ you no more; if I take it away, I shall 
not have been able to resist.” The morning arrived; 
Jaqueline attended mass in the church of St. S———, 
and not daring to look around her, placed her missal 
on the chair, and was about to leave the edifice with 
a tottering step. Before she reached the door, an old 
woman ran after her, crying, “Madame, Madame, 
here is your book,” and put it into her hands. “C'est 
mon sort donc!”* exclaimed Jacqueline; the book fell 
from her hand—her sight failed her—an arm supported 
her to her carriage, and she returned no more to her home. 

A few short months, and the dream was over. 
Alphonse, who had brought Jacqueline to London, re- 
ceived a letter from his father, offering him a diplo- 
matic situation, provided he would leave the woman 
he had betrayed. The heartless wretch consented, 
and left his victim no further explanation than a copy 
of his father’s letter. “Auguste, yon are avenged!” 
was the sole exclamation of the unhappy Jacqueline, 
when she contemplated the destitution of her future 
life. Dreadful were her sufferings, and hardly earned 
was the pittance with which she supported herself: 
and yet Jacqueline was now more worthy of respect 
than she had been since the days when she rested at 
the good Madame la Pierre's, for she bore her priva- 
tions in meck repentance. She was, however, to be 
tried yet further; a low fever wasted her, and check- 
ed the exertions by which she procured her living. A 
day passed nearly without food, and her endeavours to | 
finish the allotted task were too much for her strength, | 
and her landlady found her stretched on the floor in a 
state of insensibility. The cries of the kind-hearted 
woman alarmed the lodgers below, a foreigner flew to | 
her assistance, and Jacqueline, opening her eyes, fixed | 
them on the well-known features of Auguste. A | 
fearful shriek burst from her lips, a violent fever en- 
sued, and she for many days hovered between life and 
death. At last, her natural strength prevailed, and 
she was pronounced out of danger. Often as she re- 
covered, did she ask who had ministered to her suffer- 
ings, but she was invariably answered, that she would 
know all in good time. She one day murmured, “I 
fancied I saw Auguste, but thank God it was only 
fancy.” A sweet voice answered her in her native 
tongue, that she had indeed seen him; and a young 
lady, who made her appearance from behind the cur- 
tain, said, if she would be calm, she would tell her all. 
By degrees the truth was revealed, and Jacqueline 
learned that Auguste had risen rapidly, having attain- 
ed the rank of colonel, and that he and the lady (his 
wife) were then on a tour of pleasure and relaxation, 
for the hard service in which Auguste had been en- 
gaged ‘had injured his health. “A kind Providence,” 
continued she, “directed us to this lodging, and we 
have been but too happy to be useful to a country- 
woman.” The unhappy Jacqueline groaned aloud, 
and exclaimed :—* Alas! when you know all, and how 
worthless a being you have assisted, you will be sorry 
for your humanity.” “Hush!” said her benefactress, 
“we have been to Paris, and know all.” * * * * 

Jacqueline’s friends departed, and the first care of 
Auguste on his arrival in Paris, was to seck the Baron, 
who still lived at the chateau. The story was soon 











* It is then my fate.” 





bread she ate from the hands of those she had most 
injured, Jacqueline yet lived to thank God that time 
had been given her for repentance; and when she 
closed her mortal career, she ventured to hope 
happiness hereafter in the Saviour who had died 
her and all other sinners. 


ee 
ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 


Anne of Austria, wife of Louis XIII, was very un- 
happy during the lifetime of the king. She expe- 
rienced the most cruel persecutions. The visit which 
the chancellor paid her at Val-de-Grace, is, perhaps, 
unexampled in history, on account of the circum- 
stances which accompanied it. Her presses were all 
forced, her pockets ransacked; and impudence was 
carried to such a height, as to invade even the neck 
handkerchief which covered her. Her most faithful 
servants were torn from her, and cast into jail. The 
king hardly deigned to speak to her, or visit her. If 
we are to believe the annals of those times, these 
strange proceedings towards a queen possessed of su- 
perlative beauty and the most winning graces, had 
their origin in Jove! Cardinal de Richelieu—that 
minister so absolute, and who really reigned under 
Louis’s name, looked with eyes of love upon the 
queen, by whom his passion was treated with con- 
tempt. It was therefore to avenge himself for her 
coldness, and to convince her how foolish she was to 
reject his love, that he thus caused her to be persecuted. 

To the same sentiment is to be ascribed the divi- 
sions which arose at that period between France and 
England, and which occasioned so much bloodshed. 
The Duke of Buckingham, who ruled England as 
absolutely as the Cardinal did France, visited France 
on the occasion of his master’s marriage. The Duke 
was no less bold than the Cardinal: he loved the 
queen, and told her so in a conversation he cunningly 
contrived to have with her. 

The Cardinal, who was soon informed of this con- 
versation, became exceedingly jealous; and did not 
let much time elapse before he made his rival sensible 
of it. The Duke having shortly after got himself 
named to a second embassy to France, merely to have 
an opportnnity of seeing the queen, was forbidden to 
set his foot within the kingdom. 

Mr. Hume hesitates not to ascribe the rupture be- 
tween England and France, to the rivalry of the two 
ministers. ‘The Cardinal's jealousy was the stronger, 
inasmuch as he knew that the Duke had been seen by 
the queen with favourable eyes; for the historian as- 
serts, that the Duke’s merits had impressed the queen 
with kind sentiments towards him. However, the 
Duke having sworn that he would see the,queen, in 
spite of all the power in France, he excited a war, the 
consequences of which did not turn out much to his 
honour. Beaten in the Isle of Rhe, and having lost 
part of his troops, he was under the necessity Of re- 
turning to England dishonoured, and a little more 
hated than before. 

If we are to place implicit faith in the anecdotes of 
that period, Anne was not always*so severe as 
Richelieu found her, for she has been accused of hav- 
ing more than sentiménts of good nature for Cardinal 
Mazarine. Certain it is, that her attachment to him 
was extreme. To that passion is to be ascribed the 
misfortunes of France, during the minority of Louis 


XIV.; apd especially the civil wars of the Fronde. 
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DICK DOLEFUL. 


Ir was to the late Captain Chronic, R. N., I am in- 
debted for the pleasure of being but very slightly ac- 
quainted with Richard Doleful, Esquire. The father 
of Dick had, during the Captain’s long and frequent 
absences on service, acted as his agent and factotum : 
receiving his pay and his prize-money, managing his 
disbursements, and investing the annual surplus to the 
best advantage; and I incline to attribute to old 
Chronic’s kindly and grateful remembrance of the fa- 
ther, rather than to any personal regard for the son— 
his tolerance of the latter as the almost daily visiter at 
his house. Dick’s “good friends” are “sorry to admit” 
that there are many bad points about him; his “dest 
friends” compassionate him into the possession of ten 
times more: hence it may be inferred that Dick, upon 
the whole, is a munch better person than the best of his 
friends. Yet even I, who do not presume to be his 
friend, consequently have no motive for speaking in 
his disparagement, must allow him to be a very un- 
pleasant fellow.—Now, as the term “unpleasant fel- 
low” may be variously interpreted, I would have it 
distinctly understood that I do not mean to accuse him 
of ever having thrashed his grandmother, or kicked 
his father down stairs, or poisoned a child, or set fire 
to a barn, or burked a female—young, beautiful, 
end virtuous, or encouraged an organ-grinder or a 
Scotch bagpiper to make a hideous noise under his 
window, or, in short, of any enormous wickedness; I 
mean (and whether his ease may be rendered better 
or worse by the explanation, must depend upon indi- 
vidual taste.) I mean only that he is a@ bore. 

For the last three years of his life, the Captain, 
whose healih was gradually declining under the effects 
of an uncured and incurable wound in the side, had 
scarcely ever quitted his house; and for a considerable 
portion of that period he was unable, without assist- 
ance, to move from his sofa. In addition to his suffer- 
ings from his glorious wound, he was subject to the 
occasional attacks of inglorious gout, and of three 
visits a day from Dick Doleful. Under such a com- 
plication of ailments, his ease, both by his friends and 
his physicians, had long been considered hopeless. In- 
deed the Captain himself seemed aware of the fatal 
character of the last named malady; and more than 
once expressed an opinion, that if he could be relieved 
from that, he had strength and stamina sufficient to 
conquer the others. I paid him a visit one day, and 
entered his room just as Mr. Doleful was leaving it. 
Doleful sighed audibly, shook his head, muttered, 
“Our poor dear friend!” and withdrew. This, from 
any other person, I should have construed into a hint 
that our “ poor dear friend” was at his last gasp; but, 
being acquainted with Mr. Doleful’s ways, I ap- 
proached the Captain as usual, shook his hand cor- 
dially, and, in a cheerful tone, inquired how he was 
getting on. 

“Ah, my dear fellow,” said he, at the same time 
slowly lifting his head from the sofa-cushion, “I’m 
glad to see you—it does me good; you ask me how I 
do, and you look and you speak as if you thought there 
was some life in me. But that Mr. Doleful!—Here 
he comes, sir, three times a day; walks into the room 
on tiptoe, as if he thought I hadn’t nerve to bear the 
creaking of a shoe; touches the tip of one of my 
fingers as if a cordial grasp would shatter me to atoms; 
and says, ‘ Well how d'ye do now, Captain?’ with such 
a look, and in such a tone!—it always sounds to my 
ears, ‘What! aren’t you dead yet, Captain? ‘Then he 
sits down in that chair; speaks three words in two 
hours, and that in a whisper; pulls a long face; 
Squeezes out a tear;—his dismal undertaker-counte- 





nance lowering over me all the while! I’m not a 
nervous man, but”—and here he rose from his sofa, 
struck a blow on a table which made every article 
upon it spin, and roared out in a voice loud enough to 
be heard from stem to stern of his old seventy-four, the 
Thunderer: “I’m not a nervous man; but d—n me if 
he doesn’t sometimes make me fancy I’m riding in a 
hearse to my own funeral, with him following as chief 
mourner. I shall die of him one of these days,” added 
he emphatically, “I know I shall.” 

“He is not exactly the companion for an invalid,” 
said I: “the cheerful address of a friend, and his as- 
suring smile, are important auxiliaries to the labours of 
the physician; whilst, on the contrary, the”— 

“ Ay, ay; the ore of such visits as his! They would 
make a sound man sick, and. hasten a sick man to his 
grave. And, then, that face of his! I couldn't help 
saying to him the other day, that when I shot away 
the figure-head of the French frigate, La Larmoyeuse, 
I should have liked to have had his to stick up in its 
place.” 

“Jt is evident his visits are irksome and injurious to 
you. Why, then, do you encourage them?” 

“J don’t encourage them, and if he had any feeling 
he would perceive I don’t; but bores have no feeling. 
Besides, I can’t altogether help myself His father 
was useful to me; he managed my money matters at 
home when I was afloat—a kind of work I never 
could have done fur myself—and so well, too, that [ 
consider my present independence as of his creating. 
Remembering this, I could not decently toss the son 
out of the window, do you think I could?) Eh?” 

My honest opinion upon the matter being one which 
might have put the Captain to some trouble at his 
next interview with the gentleman in question, I sup- 
pressed it, and merely observed, “ Mr. Doleful has told 
me how useful his father was to you.” 

“ Ay, and so he tells every body, and so he reminds 
me as often as I see him, and that’s the bore. Now, 
I am not an ungrateful man, and am as little likely as 
any one to forget a friend, or a friend's son; but every 
time this King of the Dismals reminds me of my obli- 
gation, I consider the debt of gratitude as somewhat 
diminished: so that, if I live much longer, the score 
will be entirely rubbed out, and then, d—n me, but I 
will toss him out of the window.” 

After a momentary pause, the Captain resumed :-— 

“ Then, there’s another bore of his. We take physic 
because we are obliged to take it: it isn’t that we like 
it, you know; nobody does, that I ever heard of. 
Now, he fancies that I can’t relish my medicine from 
any hands but his, and he will stand by when I take 
my pills, and my draughts, and my powders. Ipeca- 
cuanha and Dick Doleful! Faugh! two doses at once! 
Will you believe it, my dear fellow? the two ideas are 
so connected in my mind, that I never see physic 
without thinking of Dick Doleful, nor Dick Doleful, 
without thinking of physic. I must own I don’t like 
him the better for it, and that he might perceive. But, 
as I said before, borcs have no feeling; they have no 
perceptions; they have no one faculty in nature, but 
the faculty of boring the very soul out of your body.” 

Seeing me take a book from amongst several which 
lay on the table, he continued: “Ay; there’s Mr. 
Dick, again! I send him to get books to amuse me, 
and that’s what he brings. Pretty lively reading for a 
sick man, eh? Nice things to keep up one’s droop- 
ing spirits? There’s ‘Reflections on Death’—Dodd’s 
‘ Prison Thoughts’—the ‘ Deathbed Companion’— Hell, 
a Vision.’ I must have a fine natural constitution to 
live through all this!” 
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I took my leave of the invalid, and at the street 
door, met Mr. Druggem, his physician, and his surgeon, 
Sir Slashley Cutmore, who were about to visit him. 
I mentioned that I had just left their patient, suffering 
under considerable irritation, caused by the unwel- 
come interference of Doleful; and ventured to express 
an opinion that a hint ought to be given to the latter, 
of the desirableness of diminishing both the length and 
the frequency of his visits to the Captain. 

“Tint, sir?” said Druggem; “a hint won't do. Slight 
aperients will have no effect in this case: I am for ad- 
ministering a powerful cathartic:—this Mr. Doleful 
must be carried off at once—forbid the house, sir.” 

“I am quite of Dr. Druggem’s opinion,” said Sir 
Slash!ey; “the Captain must instantly submit to the 
operation; he must consent to the immediate amputa- 
tion of that Mr. Doleful, or I'll not answer for his life 
a week.” 

The next day Mr. Doleful favoured me with a 
visit. 

“TI call,” said he, “to lament with you the unhappy 
state of ‘our poor dear friend,’” and he burst into a 
tear. 

Now, as I knew that the state of “our poor dear 
friend” was no worse thin the day before, I interrupt- 
ed his pathetics, by telling Lim that I was not in a la- 
menting mood: and, rather unceremoniously added, 
that it was the opinion of his medical advisers, that 
the state of “our poor dear friend” might be consider- 
ably improved, if he, Mr. Doleful, would be less fre- 
quent in his visits, and if, when he did call upon “our 
poor dear friend,” he would assume a livelier counte- 
nance. 

“Well! Bless my soul! this is unexpected—very 
unexpected. J—me—the son of his friend—his besi 
friend! Why, though I say it, had it not been for my 
poor departed father—{and here he burst into another 
tear.) [ say, had it not been for my poor father, the 
Captain might, at this moment, have been Well; 
no matter—but me ‘—how very odd! I, who sacrifice 
myself for the poor dear sufferer! with him morning, 
noon, and night, though it afflicts me to see him, as he 
must perceive: he must observe how I grieve at his 
sufferings—he mus! notice how much I feel for him. 
Why, dear me, what interest can J have in devoting 
myself to him? Thank Heaven, I am NoT a LEGaAcy- 
H INTER.” 

This voluntary and uncalled-for abnegation of a 
dirty motive, placed Mr. Doleful before me in a new 
light. ‘Till that moment the suspicion of his being in- 
cited by any prospect of gain, to bore “our poor dear 
friend” to death, had never entered my mind. 

Captain Chronic lived on for a twelvemonth, during 
the whole of which, except the very last week, Dick 
Doleful, spite of remonstrance and entreaty, continued 
to inflict upon him his three visits per diem. A week 
befvre his death, the Captain, who till then had occupied 
a sofa, took to his bed; and feeling his case to be 
hopeless, and conscious that he had not many days to 
live, he desired that his only two relations, a nephew 
and a niece, might be sent for, and that they alone 
should attend him to the last. Dick, greatly to his as- 
tonishment, thus excluded from the bed chamber, still 
continued his daily three visits to the drawing-room 
Upon the last of these occasions, so vehemently did he 
insist upon seeing his “ poor dear friend,” that, wiihou' 
asking the Captain’s permission, he was allowed to 
enter his bed-room. The opening of the door awok: 
the Captain from a gentle slumber into which he had 
just before fallen. Perveiving Dick, he uttered a fain: 
groan. Dick approached the bedside as usual. on tip- 
toe, as usual, he softly pressed the tip of the Captain's 
fore-finger; squeezed out the usual tribute of one tear; 
and with the usual undertaker look, and in the usual 
dismal tone, he said, « Well, how d’ye do now, Cap- 
tain?” The Captain faintly articulated, “ Dick, Dick, 





you've done it at last!” fell back upon his pillow, and 
expired! 

At abont ten o’clock on the same morning, Dick 
Doleful, looking very like an undertaker’s mute, called 
upon me. He was dressed in black, and had a deep 
crape round his hat. “The dear departed!” was all 
he uttered. 

“Ts it all over with the poor Captain, Mr. Doleful ?” 

‘He's gone! Thank Heaven, I was with the dear 
departed at his last moments. If ever there was an 
angel upon earth! so good, so kind, so honourable, 
so everything a man ought to be. Thank Heaven, I 
did my duty towards the dear departed. This loss will 
be the death of me. I haven't the heart to say more 
»to you; besides, the will of the dear departed will be 
opened at twelve, and it is proper that some disinte- 
rested friend should be present at the reading. Good 
morning. Oh! the dear departed! But he’s gone 
where he will get his deserts.” 

At about two o'clock, Mr. Doleful was again an- 
nounced. I observed that his hat was dismantled of 
the ensign of mourning, which it had so ostentatiously 
exhibited but a few hours before. He took a seat, re- 
mained silent for several minutes, and then burst into 
a flood of reat, legitimate tears. 

“Be composed, my dear sir,” said I; “ recollect your 
grief is unavailing; it will not recall to life the dear 
departed.” 

“The departed be d—d!" exclaimed he, starting in 
a rage from his chair. “Thank Heaven, I am not a 
legacy-hunter, nevertheless I did expect You 
know what I did for Ug old scoundrel, you know what 
time I sacrificed to him, you know how I have watch- 
ed the hour and minute for giving the old rascal his 
filthy physic, and yet! I repeat it, I am nota 
legacy hunter; but I put it to you, sir, as a man of 
| Sense, as a man of the world, as a man of honour, 
hadn't I a right to expect, a perfect right to expect— 
What should you have thought, sir? I merely ask, 
how much should you have thought?” 

“ Why, perhaps, a thousand pounds.” 

“Of course, to be sure, I am any thing but an inte- 
rested man; and had he left me that, I should have 
been satisfied.” 

“How much, then, has he left you?” 

“ Guess—lI only say do you guess.” 

“Well; five hundred?” 

“Why, even that would have served as a token of 
his gratitude; it isn’t as money I should have valued 
it: or had he left me fifty pounds for mourning, why 
even tha!—or five pounds for a ring, even that would 
have been better than But, sir, you won't be- 
lieve it—you can't believe it: the old villain is gone 
out of the world without leaving me a farthing! But 
I am not disappointed, for I always knew the man. So 
selfish, so unkind, so hard-hearted, so ungrateful, so 
dishonourable, so wicked an old scoundrel !—If ever 
there was a devil incarnate, take my word for it, he 
was one. But he’s gone where he will get his de- 
seris.” And, so saying, exit Dick Doleful. 

It is but justice to the memory of the Captain to 
state, that in the body of his will there had stood a 
clause to this effect: “To Richard Doleful, Esq., in 
testimony of my grateful remembrance of the services 
rendered me by his late father, I bequeath One Thou- 
sand Pounds.” By a codicil of later date, this bequest 
was reduced to eight hundred; by a third, to five hun- 
dred ; and so on, by others, till it was reduced to—no- 
thing. Thus had poor Dick Doleful bored his friend 
out of his life, and himself out of a legacy. 


a oe 


Pickpockets and beggars are the best practical 
physiognomists, without having read a line of Lavater, 
who, it is notorious, mistook a philosopher for a high- 
wayman. 
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STANZAS TO AUTUMN. 


Ou! for the Autumn’s 
Contemplative hour, 

When the twilight-dews weep 
O'er the withering flower; 
When the leaves of the forest, 

But hang on the trees 
To tremble or fall 
At the voice of the breeze! 


No longer the trill 
Of the song-bird awakes; 
Nor the white sail is seen 
In the mirror of lakes; 
The stream is untouch’d 
By the kisses of love, 
With which amorous roses 
Once bent from above. 


The moon rises up 
As when summer was there; 
But she looks not as warm 
Tho’ she still is as fair: 
As some fickle one’s heart 
Is too frequently found; 
Still changing to thee 
With the changes around. 


In masses the clouds 
Thro’ the firmament fly; 
Like gathering hosts 
When the battle i#high. 
And the snatches of azure 
That pass o’er the sight, 
Are like banners that fall 
In the struggle of fight. 


In winter there’s majesty ; 
Stirless and stern, 

Where beauty and manhood 
And wisdom may learn. 

"Tis Fternity’s herald, 
By hurricanes led! 

And the voice from its lips 
Is the voice of the dead! 


There is beauty in spring 
When she comes like a bride; 
And Nature leaps up 
In her gladness and pride. 
When the young blossoms dance 
To the breezes sweet song, 
And like youth-hood, the season 
Goes laughing along. 


In summer there's joy 
When the mild zenith moon, 
In bright beauty sleeps 
On the bosom of June. 
Or smiles upon lovers 
When sailing along, 
While the dipping oar answers 
The voice of their song. 


Oh! yes, when the summer 
Its brilliancy spreads, 
All under our feet 
And all ever our heads; 
Oh! who would not then 
Other pleasures forsake, 
For music and love 
On a midsummer lake? 


But for me, who have known 
The summer-tide’s time: 

In the grief of its fall, 
And the laugh of its prime— 





For me be the night 
Of the withering leaf, 
When nature seems touch’d 
With a share of our grief! 


In Autumn, a wordless 
Magnificence dwells, 
From its loftiest hills 
To its gloomiest dells: 
*Tis the spot whence we look 
On the days that are past, 
And think upon those 
That are following fast. 


In that holiest time 
Can the meek Christian trace, 
A glorious type 
Of omnipotent grace: 
Can feel all the woes 
Of a life such as this; 
And behold the far gleam 
Of Eternity’s bliss. 
ALPHA. 
SS 


ON THE DEATH OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


BY MRS. NORTON. 


TxeEy mourn the minstrel of the North 
In many a hall and many a bower— 
They mourn the soul of sterling worth, 
They mourn the pen of magic power. 
For him does Scotiand’s hardy son 
Tread with slow step the birchen shade, 
While proud, yet grieved, his gallant heart 
Swells high beneath the folded plaid. 
There, gazing on the purple hill— 
The sheeted lake—the torrent’s fall— 
He weeps the vanish 'd muse, whose power, 
Rich in wild words, could paint them all? 
For him the merry stranger’s eye 
(Who read in a translated tongue, 
With half its wit obscured and hid, 
The song through many a nation sung) 
Droops o’er the page—and seeks in vain 
Amid the names of lesser note— 
One that may fill Ais vacant place, 
And write as he, the mighty, wrote. 
For him the patriot inly sighs— 
For him the gentle maiden grieves— 
With him the impetuous youth regrets 
The wild romance no other weaves— 
The wild romance, which many a night 
Hath wrapt his soul in spell so strong, 
That he hath almost deemed himself 
The hero of the minstrel’s song: 
The cheek of childhood at the sound, 
With momentary tears is wet— 
And startled nations pause to mourn— 
But he hath glory greater yet. 

In his own home, salt tears are wept— | 
In his own home, fond eyes are dim— 
Round his own hearth-stone grieving hearts 
And quivering lips remember him! 

Through many a land, with moufhful note 
Let proud tradition praise his name— 
Let marble monuments arise, 
And all that genius gave proc:aim— 
Stil, in that quiet spot, his home, 
A monument more proud shall be; 
And dying men shall paint his worth, 
Upon their children’s memory, 
And mingle with the great man’s life 
The story of the good man’s end; 
And while they mourn th’ inspired soul, 
Weep for the father and the friend! 
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He who's born to be hang’d, can never be drown'd. 


Old Ballad. 


— 


Tue boat was now ready, and brought to a narrow 
causeway constructed for the convenience of landing 
and embarking at the fall of the tide. The party en- 
tered and seated themselves. It was manned by a 
single rower, clad in the costume of his vocation, 
which was that of a fisherman. He had for this day 
abandoned his usual occupation, in hopes of a richer 
reward from the liberality of the gentry at the Hall, 
than he was likely to obtain from the capricious 
ocean. The laugh was loud, while the merry jest 
passed from mouth to mouth. Stanley was alone un- 
happy. His mirth was constrained, his thoughts ab- 
stracted. Restless and impatient, in a tone of fretful 
displeasure, he ordered the boatman to push from the 
shore. The order was instantly obeyed, and in a few 
moments the boat danced merrily upon the bounding 
waters. Her keel cut rapidly through the billows, 
leaving a trail of fuam behind it, which at once indi- 
cated her track and the rapidity of her progress. 

Every now and then the half-suppressed exclama- 
tion was heard from the more timid among her passen- 
gers, as she occasionally lurched from the force of the 
swell, the water being almost on a level with her 
gunwale. With suspended breath, accompanied by a 
half-stifled scream, the terrified Julia, his affianced 
bride, seized Stanley’s arm with a tenacious grasp; 
and this she repeated every time the boat rose upon 
the swell, or sunk into the hollows caused by the agi- 
tation of a gentle breeze, which aided her progress 
through the sparkling element. 

After a few minutes’. rowing, the boat reached her 
destination, and her passengers landed with great glee 
upon a large bank of sand, within half a mile of the 
beach. Pots, kettles, and all the gastronomical ap- 
pendages of a pic-nic, were displayed upon the sloping 
shore. A smile was on every cheek, and delight 
beamed from every eye at the prospect of enjoyment, 
new to many and delightful toall. Stanley alone was 
grave and silent. Not another brow was clouded. 
Every heart but his was light and unsaddened. 

The day was beautiful. Not a vapour interrupted 
“the clear azure of the heavens; while the sun, bright 
as in his summer meridian, but his fervour cooled by 
the temperate breezes of autumn, had lost none of his 
splendour, though abridged of his power. 

Upon the highest part of the mound were some long 


piles, which had been jnio the sand as a mark 
at high tide to point out . Agaimst these a 
rude shed had been constructed for the convenience 


of the cocklers, which, though considerably dilapi- 
dated by the constant flow and repercussion of the 
waters, afforded no contemptible refectory upon a spot 
which had evidently never been designed by nature 
to administer to the caprices of pleasure. 

After tea had been prepared, during which there 
was no lack of @bisy hilarity, some of the party related 
their common-place adventures with as much satisfac- 
tion, and the assumption of as much importance, as if 
they had gathered blackberries at the poles, shot white 
bears within the yopics, or been entrusted with the 
ashes of the Phenix. Stanley was not disposed to 
be so communicative as his more innocent but more 
silly companions; on the contrary, he listened with an 
air of dogged impatience, and not without an indig- 
nant, though unuttered feeling of contempt at such 
vexatious trifling. They bantered him upon his gra- 
vity, but this only served to render him the more un- 





courteous and sullen. Julia simpered, yet was evi- 
dently discomposed; this, however, was no serious 
imterruption to the general harmony. 

After some time had been harmlessly whiled away 
over their tea, toast, and cockles, the latter of which 
were supplied in abundance from the bank upon 
which they were regaling themselves, the party sepa- 
rated into sundry groups, and severally rambled over 
the extensive strand, in order to have a more varied 
enjoyment of the scene around them. The vast ex- 
panse of water undulating onward, until it softened 
into the distant line of the horizon; the gentle curling 
of the crisp blue waves, as they were agitated by the 
passing breeze; the hoarse scream of the seamew, as 
it blended with the lulling cadence of the billows; 
the occasional dash of distant oars, as the pleasure 
boat or fishing smack glided gaily past upon the glassy 
surface before them; the cheerful note of the rower, 
as he timed the stroke of his oar to the rough measure 
of his song; the distant shouts of yo heave ho from the 
small trading vessels, as they were unlading or taking 
in their cargoes on the opposite shore,—all imparted a 
variety and picturesque hasymony to the scene, pro- 
ducing those lively erf®tions, which make us forget 
for a while the progress of time, when the objects that 
surround us are such as to entrance our attention and 
to elate our feelings. 

To a stranger's eye, the scene above described was 
of no common interest; and even those to whom it was 
familiar, could not but enjoy a secondary, added to 
their primary pleasure, in witnessing the delight which 
objects so interesting produced upon the feelings of 
many to whom they were altogether new. The 
whole party, always excepting Stanley, who appeared 
determined not to be gratified, expressed their satis- 
faction in terms of unmeasured enthusiasm. 

The sand island was of considerable extent, doubling 
a long promontory in the form of a deep crescent, the 
horns of which extended so far towards the land as to 
form nearly half a circle. The headland jutted a con- 
siderable distance into the water, reaching to within a 
hundred yards from the centre of this vast segment, 
when the tide was out. The extremities of the sand- 
bank rounded the cape so far on each side, that they 
who were on the one could not be seen by those on 
the other. The extreme length of the strand at the 
ebb of the tide was about half a mile. 

I have said that the visiters to this interesting spot 
had separated in order to amuse themselves as they 
might severally feel dispesed. They had divided into 
trios, pairs, and single stragglers. Stanley, having left 
his fair charge to the care of her cousin, had wandered 
alone to one of the extreme points of the island, 
whence his companions were concealed from his view 
by the intervening cape. He had occupied himself 
some time in reflecting upon past occurrences, until 
his thoughts, taking their tone from the perturbations 
with which some very unwelcome recollections were 
accompanied, cast an additional gloom over his spirit, 
which had been rather aggravated than subdued by 
the thoughtless hilarity of his companions. He really 
loved Agnes, a beautiful girl whom he had heartlessly 
betrayed under the most solemn promises of marriage 
—if that can be called love, of which mere appetency 
is the only element—and the paramount wish of his 
heart now was to renew that intercourse, which had 
already degraded her and dishonoured him. As toa 
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nearer tie, his base spirit revolted from the very 
thonght, but how otherwise to accomplish his purpose 
was a difficulty which sadly perplexed him. He felt 
confident that she would not listen for an instant to 
any proposal that would continue her in her degrada- 
tion, and yet he could not consent to abandon an ob- 
ject, who had already yielded up to him her affection 
and her virtue, and whom he was still anxious to re- 
tain upon any terms short of those by which alone he 
could repair the wrong he had done her. His ap- 
proaching marriage he contemplated with compla- 
cency, as it would place large funds at his disposal, a 
power of which he was extremely anxious to avail 
himself. As to what opinion the deluded being whom 
he was about to make his wife, might eventually en- 
tertain of him, he did not consider it to be an object 
werth his attention, deeming her sufficiently repaid for 
the transfer of her affections and fortune to him, by 
the honour of an alliance which would make her, 
whose pedigree was any thing but remote, a member 
of an old and distinguished family. 

As these reflections were passing through his mind, 
he gazed, scarcely conscious of the objects befure hira, 
at the gradual advance of the tide, seeing, indeed, but 
not observigg, the crested surges as they curled and 
rippled at his feet, and gathering every now and then, 
with a half vacant look of indifference, the variegated 
shells with which the strand abounded. He became 
at length so deeply absorbed in that maze of perplex- 
ing reflection, which sometinies distracts the thoughts 
when the known‘past and the unknown future mingle 
in our minds the certain with the doubtful, that he 
did not perceive the waves had considerably increased 
in volume, and were rapidly advancing over the sand. 
His eye had long apparently watched their progress, 
and yet he was really unconscious of their approach. 
His abstraction for the moment was so intense, that 
the external world seemed to have faded before him, 
until his attention was roused by a sudden cry of dis- 
tress, to the reality of the scene before him. He 
raised his head and listened. Again it came, borne on 
the rising breeze, before he had time to determine 
whether it was real or imaginary. He no longer 
doubted, after hearing the second cry, as the shrill 
tone was too familiar to his ear to be easily mistaken. 
He knew not what to think. His first impression was, 
that his dear betrothed had rashly ventured upon a 
precipitous part of the bank, and been swept into the 
embrace of some ungentle billow. The golden har- 
vest, which was so full and fair for the gathering in, 
was perhaps about to be swallowed up in the insa- 
tiable ocean. What a possibility! To lose so rich a 
prize in the lottery of life!—dreadful! What was to 
be done? Impelled by a sudden impulse of selfish 
heroism, he rushed forward to save the fair object of 
his anxiety, not doubting but that he was about to 
see his worst surmises realized. 

Upon gaining the most elevated part of the sand- 
bank, he discovered to his dismay that the tide had 
risen so rapidly as to separate the portion upon which 
he stood from the main body, there being a consider- 
able indentation on that side over which the water 
had imperceptibly flowed, so that all communication 
was cut off between him and his companions. He at- 
tempted to ford the channel, but when he found the 
water to be above his waist before he reached the 
middle of the passage, he was repelled by his fear 
from proceeding, and retreated disappointed and 
alarmed. 

By this time the wind blew at intervals in sudden 
gusts, while the rack was beginning to gather and 
pass rapidly over the declining sun. The gand was 
occasionally raised in small vortices, and scattered 
profusely over him. The air was becoming chill, 
which the sudden sense of danger made more obvious, 
though Stanley had been hitherto too much absorbed 





in his unquiet meditations to give it much heed. He 
was now sensible that his situation was extremely ha- 
zardous, and that nothing could save him from de- 
struction if he were left to his own exertions for escape. 
He looked with an expression of dismay at the rapidly 
accumulating tide, and in proportion as the creek en- 
larged, which separated him from his friends, his ap- 
prehensions of peril increased. It was evident that 
the small insular mass upon which he stood would be 
soon covered, as no part of it was much elevated 
above the rising tide, which was visibly encroaching. 
He watched it with painful earnestness; it momenta- 
rily narrowed the limits of his little realm. The bil- 
lows now rose into something like commotion, as their 
course was impeded by the uneven surface of the 
channel through which they passed, and their white, 
foaming crests indicated the approach of a fiercer con- 
flict. 

Stanley's alarm at finding himself so unexpéctedly 
separated from his ¢ompanions, was not 2 jiitie aggra- 
vated at perceiving that the boat which had conveyed 
them to the island, had broken from her moorings and 








was tossing about at the mercy of the waves. She 
was drifting fast towards the land, and there was evi- 
dently no possibility of regaining her. Th 18 in- 
deed » new source of apprehension to the ‘errilied 
Stanley All hope of « ‘once secmed at once to va- 
nish, a¢ it hat his friends wero oc muth 
in jeopardy 4 Phis wever, ¢ ord 
no consolation to He saw them runnm an 
air of distraction along the margin of the rising cca. 


throwing up their arms as if supplicaiing assisiance, 
and evidently making signals to the shore. 

There happened to be no cottage on that part of the 
beach opposite to which he was standing. He could 
consequently encourage no hopes that any signal made 
by him would be observed, and his voice, however 
loudly he might shout, was stil! less likely to -be heard. 
His only chance was to communicate his distress, if 
possible, to those who were in a similar state of peril 
with himself, so that if assistance reached them from 
the land, it might by their means be extended to him. 
He was satisfied they would not leave him to his fate, 
if they were released from theirs. He felt assured that 
Julia’s affections were too deeply rooted not to urge 
her to put every thing to the hazard for his safety. 
He was, however, for once deceived, since the only 
being upon earth whom she sincerely and exclusively 
loved was herself. He nevertheless derived a mo- 
mentary consolation from the reflection that relief 
would quickly reach them from the land, and that 
they would immediately hasten to his rescue; but he 
was soon doomed to witness the disappointment of his 
most anxious expectations. 

While he was Waving his handkerchief as a signal 
of distress, he perceived a boat approach his compa- 
nions in peril. In their deliverance he anxiously an- 
ticipated his own. His suspense had a speedy but 
fearful termination. He raised his voice to its ex- 
tremest pitch, shouting with all that impatient eager- 
ness which a consciousness of danger naturally 
induces; he was, however, unheeded: in fact, he was 
not heard. He fixed his eye with intense interest on 
the friends from whom he had be parated, until 
they had all entered the boat. It was very small, and 
by the time the whole party were safe on board, was 
so overloaded, that any delay in disembarking must 
have been attended with no small hazard. Stanley 
saw her direct her course towards the land. His heart 
sickened. He waved his handkerchief, and shouted 
again in vain. She altered not her course, and he 
was left to the agonies of an almost hopeless disap- 
pointment. He struck his forehead in agony. The 
tide in the meanwhile had rapidly risen,-and his peril 
was proportionably increased. He bitterly lamented 
his folly, in having so thoughtlessly wandered from 
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the party merely to indulge a morose humour, for 
which, as it appeared, he was about to pay a most 
fearful penalty. His lamentations, however, reached 
no mortal ear but his own. 

The sky now began to darken, and the rays of the 
declining sun were only occasionally seen to slant 
upon the frothy waters. ‘The air was beeoming opaque 
and heavy, while the distant line of the horizon was 
broken by gathering masses of deep purple_ cloud, 
which rose rapidly to the zenith, gradually over- 
spreading the whole circumference of the heavens. 
The gusts increased in frequency and force, swelling 
every now and then into a momentary howl, while 
the waves, lashed into commotion by their augment- 
ing violence, rose, and gurgled around him, assuming 
@ most angry aspect, and beginning to expand into 
fierce and formidable array. Their agreeable ripple 
had subsided, and was succeeded by a confused 
clashing, like the distant champing of the war-horse, 
ready and eager for the battle. 

The clouds still thickened, and gathered with deeper 
expansion over the setting sun. Ina short time the 
mass was so dense, that there no longer remained any 
indication of his presence above the horizon, except the 
golden tinge that hung upon the vapoury skirts of the 
clouds, as their huge fantastic forms were impelled 
through the murky firmament. The progress of the 
coming storm was quick, and fearfully menacing. 
Stanley gazed upon the spreading vapours which 
rolled in dusky volumes above, and the increasing 
agitation of the waters beluw, with the most vivid ap- 
prehensions. The clouds were at times so low, that 
it almost appeared as if he could dart his hand into 
them, and grasp the lightning which he imagined just 
ready to explode within their teeming bosoms. He felt 
a chill creeping through his frame which seemed 
nearly to paralyze him, while the pulses of his heart 
beat sv violently as to be almost audible. His throat 
became dry. The perspiration started from his temples, 
and gathering into large drops, hung quivering upon 
his brows. He felt a suffocating sensation, which 
caused him to gasp as if suffering under strangulation. 
This sudden revulsion nearly distracted him. All 
these agonizing sensations became stronger in propor- 
tion as his hopes of deliverance grew weaker, until at 
length the excitement of his mind was all but mad- 
dening. His spirits sunk, his limbs tottered, he panted 
with terror. It was indeed an awful visitation, the 
more awful because so sudden and unexpected. 

The shore had by this time almost melted into the 
darkness, so that he could no longer define objects so 
remote. He looked with an anxious eye towards that 
part of the beach where the boat, which had so lately 
rescued his companions, had directed her course. He 
could no longer distinguish her. She had faded into 
the twilight, or she might perhaps have given up her 
living freight to the merciless ocean. and he only might 
remain to be the last of many sufferers. What an ago- 
nizing thought! was there no rescue? He listened, 
but the rising conflict of the elements excluded all 
other sounds. He heard no dash of oars, he saw no 
boat approaching. What was to be done? Where 
were his chances of escape, and what could exertion 
avail him? Pggil surrounded him, and the fear of 
death, for the M¥st time, cast an icy chill upon his 
heart. Should he fling hinself headlong into the sea, 
and put a period at once to his misery? The thought 
was but a momentary one. The horror of dying de- 
terred him from adopting an alternative so frightful. 
He had not yet given up all hopes of rescue, though 
his fears that it might come too late, kept him on the 
very rack of suspense. 

The storm rapidly increased. Short and quick 
flashes of lightning already began to gleam through 
the darkened heavens, while the thunder growled 
portentously in the distance. These explosions soon 














became more frequent and more loud, the flashes that 
succeeded them quicker, and more piercing. The rain 
fell at first in big heavy drops, gradually augmenting 
until it descended at length in one general and un- 
broken shower. There was no retreat—the waters 
were around him, the tempest was above him, and he 
stood alone upon a mere spot of earth exposed to their 
pitiless fry. What an awful position for one who had 
never calculated upon the possibility of a visitation so 
sudden and appalling! Every instant added to his 
peril, and consequently to his terror. He paced with 
hurried and agitated steps the small circle of sand 
upon which he stood hemmed in by the flood that 
threatened speedily to overwhelm him. Was it pos- 
sible, he thought, that his friends could willingly leave 
him to perish—that she more especially could desert 
him who on the morrow, had he been spared, was to 
have redeemed the pledge of her affection at God's 
altar? As the idea rushed upon his brain, he would, 
in the bitterness of his soul, have cursed the unfeeling 
Julia, but the dread of death awoke him to better feel- 
ings, and checked the rising execration. Alas! she 
might be, at the very moment he was about to curse 
her, a being only of the past; she might have gone to 
her account where he, as it appeared, was likely so 
shortly to follow her. He was calm for an instant, but 
the reaction of agony was only the more intense after 
the brief interval of repose. Were there no means of 
deliverance? He looked upon the waters. They 
builed and chafed with a fierceness which made him 
shudder. “Great God!” he cried, # how the furious 
waters rage and swell around me! Am I to be en- 
gulphed in their briny bosom? Horrible!—I dare not 
—I cannot die! I who never befvre thought of death, 
must I meet it now under an aspect so frightful ?— 
Must I be hurried into the presence of my Judge with 
a fresh blot of infamy upon my soul which a long life 
of penitence could scarcely expunge? Must I now 
prepare to rush into an eternity of unimaginable hor- 
rors !—No, no, no!” He staggered backward nearly 
exhausted by his emotions. The tide still rose, gra- 
dually diminishing the circumference within which 
he was standing. The spray began to dash over him, 
the waves retreating only to return with the greater 
impetuosity, lessening every instant his chance of 
escape. He did not, however, yet entirely resign 
himself to despair, though his hope was but a forlorn 
one. He was absolutely drenched to the skin with 
the sea and rain. 

His boundary was now reduced to a few yards, still 
there was no assistance nigh. He cast his eyes around, 
piercing as far as he could into the misty atmosphere. 
it was in vain. He saw nothing that offered any 
prospect of relief. He summoned his energies, and 
prepared for the struggle of death. Determined not 
to yield whilst there was any possibility of delaying 
the fatal moment, he placed himself upon the highest 
part of the bank, to which he dragged a small anchor 
that lay imbedded in the sand. He forced it into the 
arenaceons mass, which readily yielded to the slightest 
pressure, and placing his foot within the ring at the 
end of the shank, determined, with the aid of a rope 
which was attached to the ring, to secure his footing 
against the assaulting flood so long as he should have 
strength to resist; since while there remained even 
the most distant possibility of rescue, he was resolved 
to relinquish no chance of preservation. It required 
no little mental energy to keep him firm in this reso- 
lution, for as the waves continued to approach, the 
apprehensions of destruction broke fiercer and fiercer 
upon his troubled spirit. They were already at his 
feet—those waves which were about to swallow him; 
while the wild roar above and around him only mag- 
nified his horror. Still there was a struggle of hope 
within him, and every now and then a faint gleam 
pierced through the darkness of his growing despair, 
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Dbuoying up his bewildered soul amid those agonizing 
throes of dismay with which it was conflicting. 

Therg is perhaps no situation, however perilous, in 
which hope deserts us altogether. So long as the ex- 
citement of terror or of dreadful apprehension does not 
overpower the mind and destrey the balance of reason, 
hope clings to the soul, like light » the sun, and never 
entirely quits it until quenched in the dargness of 
death. It is that mysterious agency which operates 
more or less upon all our actions, which is the incen- 
tive of every thing we do, and which lights us forward 
to that goal where “ the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.” Stanley now felt its influ- 
ence strongly. He stood upon the ring of the anchor, 
his foot firmly locked within the circle as upon the 
verge of eternity. The sea-gull flew by him as if in 
mockery of his misery, screaming his discordant song 
to the awakened tempest, and thus adding to the wild 
dissonance of the clashing elements. He put up his 
supplications to heaven for the first time since he had 
ceased to lisp his infant orisons upon a parent's knee, 
yet with an awful presentiment that they would not 
be heard. They were, however, now offered with a 
tremenduus sincerity. They nevertheless fell upon 
his soul with a most astounding recoil, like the rever- 
beration of terrible echoes upon the ear among the 
mountains of the wilderness. When he thought of his 
God, it was only in connexion with his own peril. It 
was not love that induced him to supplicate the divine 
forgiveness. It was that abject terror which arises 
from a consciousness of unexpiated guilt, and a conse- 
quent dread of punishment. He could find, therefore, 
no resource in prayer. His aspirations went not up 
with acceptance to the throne of mercy. Such was 
the stern announcement of his affrighted conscience. 
It told him, in that “still small voice,” which is the 
more terrible because it reaches not the outward ear, 
but appears only to the impassive soul, that God had 
deserted him—that the King of Terrors, and the Lord 
of the Damned, were about to secure their victim. 
He felt no longer any surety. Every instant diminish- 
ed Ms chance of deliverance. He ceased at length to 
cling even to the slender thread of possibility. He 
was becoming bewildered. His senses were fast 
lapsing into confusion, and he seemed as if scarcely 
conscious of his own identity. The crisis of his fate 
was at hand. He was in the very gorge of destruction. 
A violent peal of thunder for a moment recailed his 
energies, and re-awakened the dying spark of hope, 
which had ceased indeed to glow, but was neverthe- 
less not utterly extinguished, as the living fire is within 
the coal when the surface is black and rayless. 

The waters had gradually risen, and by this time 
reached his knees, booming around him and over him 
with a violence absolutely astounding. The wind 
raised the spray above his head, scattering the white 
foam through the dusky air, and flinging it high amid 
the storm. Stanley continued to keep his foot firmly 
fixed in the ring of the anchor, lest the billows should 
sweep him from his position, for he maintained his 
resolution, in spite of the feebleness of exhaustion, to 
struggle for life as long as any chance of escape re- 
mained. He clung with almost convulsive pertinacity 
to the cord which still enabled him to keep his footing. 
The surf was now nearly at his breast at every retreat 
of the wave, which at its return rolled completely 
over him. He stood against it, however, with the 
most persevering determination, although he was fully 
sensible that resistance would shortly be vain. He 
grew gradually weaker: his eyes became dim. He 
felt that a few brief moments must decide his doom. 
What a dreadful interval between time and eternity ! 
To hang, as it were, between two worlds, about to 
drop from the present into the future! to plunge from 
all that is known and tangible into all that is intangi- 
ble and aw To quit certainty for doubt, light 
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for darkness, hope for despair, heaven for hell! It 
was indeed a fearful moment, and Stanley felt it. He 
sighed in agony; but this deep<drawn echo of the 
heart’s emotions was stifled by the remorseless waters. 
They lifted up their angry voices and flung in his ear 
the hoarse menace of death. The imagined gibbering 
of fiends rose upon his startled fancy, and seemed to 
mock him in his misery. The waves continued their 
assault, and he could now scarcely breathe between 
their rapid advance -and retreat. “ Mercy, mercy!” 
he cried; “O God! pity me! save me! 1! am lost— 
what will become of my soul? "Tis too vile for heaven 
—horrible, horrible.” His articulation was impeded 
by the surge. It retreated a moment from his lips— 
“to die thus—to stand upon the confines of perdition 
—Saviour!” 

He gasped convulsively. The rolling flood again 
impeded his utterance. He was all but exhausted 
when his ear caught the dash of oars. His heart 
leaped—an instant more and it would be to late. 
His chest was already distended with the bitter 
draughts which he had for some minutes successively 
swallowed. He now withdrew his foot from the ring 
of the anchor, and sustaining himself by the cord, 
placed his toe upon the shank, which thus increased 
his elevation a few inches; but by this time the bil- 
lows had become so large and impetuous, that when 
they first dashed over him, after he had changed his 
position, he lost his footing, and flgated on the agitated 
surface, at the mercy of the waves. He still, however, 
retained his hold of the cord The surf was already 
in his ears and in his mouth. He struggled in the 
agonies of suffocation. He began to sink—the flood 
gurgled in his throat—a confused sound was all he 
heard—he saw nothing—the frightful obscurity of 
death was fast closing in around him, when he felt a 
hand upon his head. It seized his hair, and raised 
him above the boiling surge. Consciousness returned’ 
as he felt himself hauled to the edge of a boat. He 
grasped the gunnel with frantic energy. At this mo- 
ment a vivid flash of lightning broke over the con- 
vulsed ocean, and fell upon the countenance of his 
preserver. It was Agnes! What cannot woman do 
when excited to the fearless exercise of her energies? 
More than man in the very mightiness of his—Agnes 
was one who could dare do all that woman dared, 
and more. Nothing was above her resolution. 

Stanley could not suppress a hoarse scream of emo- 
tion, as he beheld the animated but stern countenance 
of his preserver reflecting with greater intensity the 
fierce flash of the lightning. Her hair had escaped the 
fillet which confined it, and hang dripping upon her’ 
naked shoulders, from which the extreme violence of 
the gale had stript their flimsy covering. The ex- 
pression of her-eyes was almost wild, yet a glance of 
such determined meaning broke from them when the 
pitchy clouds poured forth their vivid fires upon the 
terrible scene ; at the same time, her whole demearour 
was so undaunted and self-possessed, that the drov | 1g 
man hegan to hesitate whether he was in the hat... of 
a preserving or destroying angel. He clung te he 
boat with renewed vigour, weighing it down into he 
angry flood which rolled into it, foaming and spitting 
like the agitated surface of a boiling —— Agnes 
was unmoved. The flashes of the lighting exhibited 
her at intervals standing erect in the rocking boat, and 
looking with an air of sublime indifference at the 
deadly strife of the elements, as they hurtled above 
her head with perilous impetuosity. Stanley entreated 
her to drag him from his jeopardy. She looked upon 
him with an expression of calm determination. 

“ Swear, then, to repair the wrong you have done 
me, or I leave yon to your merited doom.” 

“I swear.” She fixed her eye keenly upon him. 
He turned his head from the scrutinizing glance. 

“ What dost thou swear?” : 
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“To repair the wrong I have done thee.” 

Agnes looked doubtingly, while he still clung con- 
vulsively to the gunnel of the boat. 

“ How wilt thou repair that wrong? Remember, I 
am now the preserver of thy life.” 

“ By marriage!” 

A momentary flush past over her colourless cheek. 

“ Swear, then, by heaven.” 

“By heaven!” gasped forth the drowning man. 
The word was scarcely articulate as the extorted ab- 
juration was choked by the gushing billows. Agnes 
drew the now almost exhausted Stanley into the boat, 
and rowed him in silence to the beach. She had put 
off in a small skiff when she heard of his danger, in 
spite of the menacing storm. He spoke not a word 
during their painful progress, neither did he attempt 
to assist her, as he was in such a state of exhaustion 
that he could scarcely stir. He lay almost motionless 
at the bottom of the boat. ‘The danger, however, was 
now past, and he soon recovered his self-possession. 
He was as reckless in security as fearful in peril, and 
a few minutes, therefore, restored him to his usual 
callousness of purpose. He soon began to meditate 
upon what he had pledged himself to perform, with 
bitter remorse of spirit. He shivered as well from the 
drenching rain, which still fell in torrents, as from the 
distracting reflections which crowded upon his excited 
mind. Could he fulfil his oath? Impossible! Could 
he evade it? He must—he had no alternative. Better, 
he thought, that Agnes should continue dishonoured 
than that he should be undone. Ifa balance of disad- 
vantages were made, his would be the largest, were 
he madly to redeem his pledge. Besides, he could not 
do impossibilities. He could not convert wrong into 
right; and extorted oaths, as the nicest casuists agreed, 
possessed no moral obligation. The sanctions of moral 
@quity were at least in his favour, although the literal 
requisitions of civil justice might be against him. 
Better, he thought, break an improper oath than add 
a culpable performance of it to the sin of having made 
it. The means, where they are sinful, can never 
sanctify the end. “I was wrong to swear,” said he 
mentally, “ but I repent, and will stop in time, before 
IJ add to the wrong an additional sin.” ‘This selfish 
sophistry, which, though unuttered, passed rapidly 
through Stanley's thoughts, at once determined him; 
and before he reached the landing, his mind was per- 
fectly made up to consider an extorted oath as not 
binding, and consequently to leave the injured Agnes 
to her degradation and her misery. 

How soon are the greatest benefits forgotten—the 
greatest, perhaps, the soonest! 


ROMAN WEALTH. 


Tue opulence of some individuals among the Ro- 
mans was astonishing. An estimate of the wealth of 
Crassus may be formed, when we know what Pompey 
possessed ; who was not supposed to be nearly so rich. 
In order to remove Sextus, the son of Cnceus Pompey, 
from Spain, M. Anthony and Lepidus agreed to a 
Composition wgyh him for the property which had been 
confiscated, and plundered from the father, after the 
battle of Pharsalia. They allowed him, after a rea- 
sonable valuation, to the amount of five millions ster- 
ling : his books, plate, and furniture, not being included 
in the estimate. 

Pliny thus speaks of the wealth of some of the Ro- 
man Ladies :— 

“I myself have seen Lollia Paulina, (late wife, 





* On the western coast, boats are managed by we- 
men with considerable dexterity. 





and after widow, to Caius Caligula, the Emperor,) 
when she was dressed, not in state, nor for any pur- 
pose of solemnity ; but only when she was going to a 
wedding supper, and that not prepared by great per- 
sons; I have seen her, I say, so beset and bedecked, 
emeralds and pearls, disposed in rows, ranks, and with 
courses, one by another, round about the attire of her 
head, her caw], her borders, her peruke of hair, bond- 
grace aud chaplet; at her ears pendant; about her 
neck in & carcanet; upon her wrists in bracelets; and 
on her fingers in rings, that she glittered and shone 
like the sun as she went. The value of these orna- 
ments, she esteemed and rated at four hundred thou- 
sand Sestertii, (forty millmns sterling,) and offered 
openly to prove it by her books of accompt and reck- 
oning. Yet were these jewels, not the gifts of her 
prodigal husband; but the goods and ornaments from 
her own house, fallen to her by way of inheritance 
from her grandfather,* which treasure he had gotten 
together by the robbing and spoiling of whole pro- 
vinces. 
* * * * + « ie = 
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“Two only pearls were there, together, the fairest 
and richest that ever have been known in the world; 
and those possessed at one time by Cleopatra, the last 
Queen of Egypt, which came into her hands by means 
of the great Kings of the East, and were left unto her 
by descent. This Princess, when M. Antonius had 
strained himself to do her all the pleasure he possibly 
could, and had feasted her most sumptuously, and had 
spared no cost; in the height of her pride, began to 
abase the expense and provision of Antony : and made 
no reckoning of his costly fare. When he, thereat 
demanded, how he could possibly go beyond this mag- 
nificence of his; she answered him, that she would 
spend on him at one supper an hundred thousand 
Sestertii, (ten millions sterling.) Antony, who would 
needs know how that might be, (for he thought it im- 
possible,) laid a great wager with her about it; and 
she bound it again, and made it good. On the gor- 
row, when this was to be tried, and the wager either 
to be won or lost, Cleopatra made Antony a supper 
which was sumptuous and royal enough; howbeit 
there was no service extraordinary seen upon the 
board: whereat Antony laughed her to scorn, and by 
way of mockery required to see a bill, with an account 
of the particulars. She again said that whatsoever 
had been served up already was but the overplus, 
above the rate and proportion in question; affirming 
still, that she would yet, in that supper, make up the 
full sum she had named. Yea, herself, alone, would 
eat above the sum named: and with that ordered the 
second service to be brought in. 

“The servitors who waited at her trencher, (as 
they had in charge before,) set before her one cruet 
of sharp vinegar, the strength whereof is able to dis- 
solve pearls. Now she had at her ears, hanging, these 
two most precious pearls ; the singular and only jewels 
of the world, and even nature’s wonder. As Antonius 
looked wistfully upon her, and expected what she 
would do, she took one of them from her ear, steeped 
it in the vinegar, and as soon as it liquified drank it 
off; and as she was about to do the same with the 
other, L. Plancius, the judge of the wager, laid his 
hand on it, and pronounced that Antonius had lost the 
wager. There was an end of one pearl; but, the 
fame of its fellow may go with it; for after this brave 
queen was taken prisoner, and deprived of her royal 
estate, that other pearl was cut in twain, that in me- 
morial of that supper of theirs, it should remain unto 
posterity, hanging in the ears of Venus at Rome, in 
the Temple of Pantheon.” 





* M. Lollius. 
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JOURNAL OF A SCIENTIFIC LADY. 
ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND IN EDINBURGH. 


Rothsay, April 1. 

+ An! my dearest Anna; you, who are still enjoying 
at the College the Lecture of the most elegant of all 
Professors ; you, who thrice a week witness his inge- 
nious experiments; you, who perhaps at this moment 
are inhaling the gas of nitrous oride, or gas of Para- 
dise; how do I envy your sensations and associations. 
Most joyfully do I sit down to perform my promise of 
noting an account of my journey to Rothsay; not to 
indulge in the frivolous tittle-tattle to which many of 
our sex are addicted, but to attempt a scientific journal 
worthy of our studies. 

Nothing occurred on the road worthy of mentioning; 
the indications of the barometer, the mean temperature 
of the thermometer, and the contents of the pluvio- 
meter, will be found in the table we have engaged to 
interchange weckly. The day afier our arrival, we 
dined with our friends the S s, where we had 
the scapula of the ovis, or shoulder of mitton, with a 
sauce of macerated cepe; two birds of the gallina- 
ceous tribe, served with sysimbriam, or water cresses, 
and the customary vegetables, brassica, lactura, and 
spinacia, through none of which the aqueous fluid had 
been sufficiently allowed to percolate. There was 
also soup, which retained so considerable a portion of 
caloric that it scalded my palati epidermis; and the 
piper nigrum, or black pepper, with which it was sea- 
soned, occasioned an unpleasant titillation in the whole 
oral region. In the afternoon, the water in the kettle 
not having been raised to 212° Fahrenheit, or the 
point at which evaporation takes place, the thea viridis, 
er green tea, formed an imperfect solution, in which 
state I believe its diaphoretic qualities are injurious. 
Mrs. S———— declared she never drank any thing but 
the simple element, but I informed her, if she meant 
water, it was not a simple element, but composed of 
oxygen and hydrogen; and I availed myself of this 
opportunity to instruct her that the atmospheric air is 
also a mixture, containing about seventy-three parts of 
azotic and twenty-seven of oxygen gas; at which the 
ignorant creature only exclaimed, ‘ Well, I have. my- 
self seen a good many red gashes across the sky, par- 
ticularly at sunset.’ But my dearest Anna, I may con- 
fess to you, that I am more and more horrified at the 
sad blunders of mamma, who has not, like us, received 
the advantages of a scientific education; and yet she 
will every now and then catch a word which she fan- 
cies she understands, and betrays the most pitiable ig- 
norance. When I was describing a resinous matter, 
obtained by precipitation, she shook her head and ex- 
claimed, ‘Impossible, child, nothing is ever gotten by 
precipitation ; your poor father was ever telling you 
not to do things in such a hurry.’ And once, when 
professor Jameson showed me a lump of mineral earth, 
I inquired whether it was friable; she ejaculated, 
‘Friable, you simpleton ; no, nor boilable either: why 
it is not good to eat.’ These are but a few specimens 
of her lamentable ignorance; in point of acute misap- 
prehension, she exceeds Mrs. Malaprop herself; and 
you cannot conceive the painful humiliation I am con- 
tinually subjected to by such exposures. As to experi- 
ments, I have not yet ventured on many; for, having 
occasioned a small solution of continuity in the skin of 
my forefinger by an accidental incision, I have been 
obliged to apply a styptic, secured by a ligature; by 
placing some butter, however, in a temperature of 96, 
I succeeded in reducing it to a state of deliquescence, 
and by the usual refrigerating process, I believe I 
should have converted it into gelatine, but that it re- 
fused to coagulate, doubtless owing to some fault in 
the apparatus. You are aware that a phosphorescent 
light emanates from some species of fish, in an inci- 
piert state af putrefaction, to which has been attri- 








buted the irridescent appearance of the sea at certain 
seasons. To illustrate this curious property, I hoarded 
a mackerel in a closet for several days; and it was 
already beginning to be most interestingly luminous, 
when mamma, who had for some days been 

ing of a horrid stench in the house, discovered my 
hidden treasure, and ordered it to be thrown on the 
dunghill, observing, she expected, sooner or later, to 
be poisoned by my nasty nonsense; but mamma has 
no nose for experimental philosophy; no more have I, 
you will say, for yesterday, as | was walking with @ 
prism before my eyes, comparing the different rays of 
the spectrum with the Newtonian theory, I came full 
bump against an open door, which drove the sharp 
edge of the glass against the cartilaginous projection of 
the nose, occasioning much sternutation and a consi- 
derable discharge of blood from the nasal emunctories. 
By nitrate of silver L have also formed some chrystals 
of Diana, and I have been eminently successful in 
making detynating powder; although the last explo- 
sion happening to occur just as our neighbour James 
Heaviside was reading of the tremendous thunderbolt 
that fell in the gentleman’s garden at Alloa, he took it 
for granted he was visited by a similar phenomenon, 
and in the apprehension shuffled down stairs on his 
nether extremity, (being prevented from walking by 
the gout,) ejaculating all the way, ‘Lord have mercy 
upon us.’ Upon learning the cause of his alarm, he 
declared the blue-stocking hussey (meaning me) ought 
to be sent to the tread-mill, and mamma says I shall 
be indicted as a nuisance. I have done nothing yet 
in botany; the extreme cold of the early season makes 
it impossible to find plants, having only picked up a 
few specimens of the bellis order, ‘ polygania super- 
flua,’ vulgo the daisy. And now, my dearest Anna, 
adieu. You will receive this by my cousin George, 
who goes to Edinburgh to-morrow; but as the youth 
is of the bashful species, I fear, in spite of my lecture, 
he will commit it to the penny post, not having the 
honour of your acquaintance. Once more adieu, and 
believe me ever yours most truly, 

H. C. 


een 
Original. 
CATHERINE THE SECOND, OF RUSSIAs 


Tue character of the Empress Catherine the Second, 
was none of those which we view with indecision and 
doubt. It had nothing little, nothing trifling in it: it 
was all grand—all decisive: the features of it were 
marked and manifest: the lines broad, and deeply in- 
dented. She had none of those qualities which flue- 
tuate between vice and virtue. Her vices, and her 
virtues were all conspicuous. The magnificence of 
her enterprize must be admired: the commanding 
vigour with which she wielded the energies of her 
mighty empire; the liberal encouragement she afforded 
to the arts and sciences; and the attempt she made 
to polish the manners of her people. But our admira- 
tion is converted into detestation and dread, when we 
contemplate her on the theatre of her vices. 

What an unbroken series of horror and havoc did 
her immeasurable ambition create! —_ ambition re- 
strained by no considerations:—limited by no laws 
human or divine: which pursued its purpose through 
blood and carnage; which seemed to be ever craving, 
and never satiated. What can be said of the method- 
ical massacres committed at Ishmael, and at Warsaw? 
To the shocking oppression exercised upon Poland, 
and to the savage dismemberment of that insulted 
country! A dismemberment whose authors seemed 
to have rivalled the Huns in cruelty, and to have dis 
puted the pre-eminence of guilt with Atila tape a 

No sovereign was ever more systematic in 
or more persevering im every project than Cathefiae. 
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POMPEIAN PAINTINGS. 

Tue last number of the Lady’s Book contained some 
specimens of the mosaics with which the excavations 
at Pompeii have thus far rewarded the operators. The 
profusion with which this description of ornament was 
produced is very remarkable: the dwellings of an in- 
ferior town abounded with specimens valuable enough 
to be placed in the palaces of Naples, and considered 
as their most precious collections; while, now, the ex- 
pense of such works is so great that it is but seldom 
they are found even in a palace; in excellence, how- 
ever, those recently executed at the Vatican are fully 
equal to those of the best Italian artist. With the 
preagnt number of the Lady's Book is presented an 
accurate representation of asplendid painting executed 
on the walls of the Pantheon. It will give some idea 
of the magnificence and luxury indulged in by the 
people of that day; and the highly ornamental charac- 
ter of the entrance will show that their architectural 
taste was at once perfect and dignified. This custom 
of decorating walls with paintings is of very remote 
antiquity. ‘The Egyptians claim its discovery six 
thousand years befure the Greeks; but however this 
be, it has been proved by recent discoveries, especially 
those of Belzoni, among the royal tombs, that the cus- 
tom existed in that nation, many centuries before the 
birth of Christ. Nor was the art unknown to the 
Jews, as we may infer from the 23d chapter and 14th 
verse of Ezekiel. 

The second grotesque specimen represents an artist 
of antiquity in his studio, with his pencil in his hand, 
and a subject sitting before him. The various appa- 
ratus of his art lies around him. Although it repre- 
sents pigmies, it is still one of those pictures which 
are valuable as faithful representations of domestic 
and every-day business. The pigmy painter appears 
in a tunic remarkably scant in length behind, while 
the person who sits for him, although of the same 
bodily defection, seems from his costume to stand in 
relation to the painter, pretty much as the Mecenases 
of the present day to their artists; the awkward posi- 
tion in which the painter plies at his work, would 
lead us to infer that the performance was not likely to 
possess all the perfection for which a steady hand, as 
well as head, is necessary. The picture stands upon 
an easel which differs but little from that used at 
present; at the right side of the artist is his palette, 
which is a little table supported by four feet; and 
close by it is a pot to wash his pencils in. The latter 
would indicate that he was then engaged with gum 
or water-colours; while the presence of his colour- 
grinder on the right, satisfies us that his genius was 
not confined to this branch of the art. The grinder 
appears to be preparing colours mixed with wax and 
oil, in a vessel placed on hot coals. Two amateurs, 
who have just entered the studio, appear to be con- 
versing with respect to the painting, and a student, 
who has been disturbed by their entrance, turns round 
on his distant seat to look at them. As to the bird, 
nothing very decisive can be ascertained. It is sup- 
posed to typify some singer or musician, such as might 
have been introduced for the pleasure of the visiters. 
The picture originally contained a second bird,‘and a 
child playing with a dog, but these had perished before 
Mazois could perfect his copy. From the entire cha- 
racter of this grotesque production, it would seem to 
have been intended as a burlesque upon the studio 
of some inferior artist. The appearance of the apart- 
ment, unfurnished with a solitary model for study, 
would favour this opinion as well as the one scholar 
who seems to consider a model unnecessary to the 
triumph of his ambition. On this subject, several opi- 
nions have been advanced; but they are all contra- 
dictory and insufficient. The one above offered is, 
probably, less likely to be of a similar character, 
although it is not more authentic. 





SPANISH THEATRE. 

At Madrid there was but one theatre for plays; no 
opera, and a most unsocial gloomy style of living 
seemed to characterise the whole body of nobles and 
grandees. 1 was not often tempted to the theatre, 
which was small, dark, ill-furnished, and ill-attended; 
yet, when the celebrated tragic actress, known by the 
title of the Tiranna, played, it was a treat, which I 
should suppose no other stage, then in Europe, could 
compare with. That extraordinary woman, whose real 
name I do not remember, aud whose real origin cannot 
be traced, till it is settled from what particular nation 
or people we are to derive the outcast race of gypsies; 
was not less formed to strike beholders with the beauty 
and commanding majesty of her person, than to asto- 
nish all that heard her, by the powers that nature 
and art had combined to give her. My friend, Count 
Pietra Santa, who was acquainted with her, intimated 
to her the very high expectation I had formed of her 
performances, and the eager desire I had to see her in 
one of her capital characters, telling her, at the same 
time, that I had been a writer for the stage in my own 
country. In consequence of this intimation, she sent 
me word that [ should have notice from her when she 
wished me to come to the theatre; till when, she de- 
sired, | would not present myself in my box upon any 
night, though her name might be in the bills, for it 
was only when she liked her part, and was in the 
humour to play well, that she wished me to be present. 

In obedience to her message, I waited several days, 
and at last received the loeked-for summons. I had 
not been many minutes in the theatre before she sent 
a mandate to me to go home, for that she was in no 
disposition that ¢vening for playing well, and should 
neither do justice to her own talents, nor to my expec- 
tations. I instantly obeyed this whimsical injunction, 
knowing it to be so perfectly in character with the ca- 
pricious humour of her tribe. When something more 
than a week had passed, I was again invited to the 
theatre, and permitted to sit out the whole represen- 
tation. I did not then Know enough of the language 
to understand much more than the incidents and action 
of the play, which was one of the deepest cast of tra- 
gedy, for in the course of the plot she murdered her 
infant children, and exhibited them dead, lying on 
each side of her, whilst she, sitting on the bare floor 
between them (her attitude, action, features, tones, 
defying all description,) presented such a high wrought 
picture of hysteric phrenzy as placed her, in my judg- 
ment, at the very summit of her art: in fact, I have no 
conception that the powers of acting can be carried 
higher; and such was the effect upon the audience, 
that whilst the spectators in the pit, having caught a 
kind of sympathetic phrenzy from the scene, were 
rising up in a tumultuous manner, the word was given 
out by authority for letting fall the curtain, and a 
catastrophe, probably too strong for exhibition, was not 
allowed to be completed. A few minutes had passed, 
when this wonderful creature, led in by Pietra Santa, 
entered my box ; the artificial paleness of her cheeks, 
her eyes, which she had dyed of a bright vermilion 
round the edges of the lids; her fine arms, bare to the 
shoulders; the wild magnificence of her attire, and the 
profusion of her dishevelled locks, black as the plumage 
of the raven, gave her the appearance of something so 
more than human, such a Sybil; such an imaginary 
being; so awful, so impressive; that my blood chilled 
as she approached me, not to ask, but to claim my 
applause. She demanded of me, if I had ever seen 
any actress, that could be compared with her, in my 
own, or any other country. 

“ I was determined,” she said, “ to exert myself for 
you this night; and if the sensibility of the audience 
would have suffered me to have concluded the scene, f 
should have convinced you that I do not boast of my own 
performances without reason.” —Cumberland’s Memoirs. 
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DEER STALKING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 








DEER STALKING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


How refreshing! thought I, as my britchka rolled 
over the last bit of London pavement, pointing due 
north, to be out of all this “double double toil and 
trouble,” and to be allowed to breathe the fresh air. 
“ O rus, quando te aspiciam!” had long been the wish 
of my heart. I looked forward to the bracing breeze 
playing over the wild mountains of Scotland, whither 
I was bound ; and my reveries were of the unrivalled 
feats to be performed at the expense of sundry enor- 
mous deer and innumerable grouse. I was armed at 
all points. 
double-barrelled rifle of Purdey'’s, were only my prin- 
cipal weapons. Another pair of guns, together with 
fishing-rods (only fur wet days,) boxes of wadding, 
boxes of cartridges, powder canisters, and all the varied 
implements of destruction, filed up every nook and 
cranny of my carriage. There was barely room for 
my own small person. Luckily [ did not require much, 
being of “ stature small, and slender frame.” 
equipped, what could resists me? I felt irresistible 
and, conscious of my own powers, fancied myself a 
Ross or an Osbaldiston. Who has not been sanguine 
at such a moment? 
The past, with some few exceptions, on which I will 
be silent, was a dull and dreary reminiscence. 
been in every sense of the word (I confess it with 
shame) bored. I was sick of “the House,” and the 
people in it—tired of the “ toujours perdriz” of London 


society—had been to all the theatres “ usque ad nau- | 


seam ;” the opera itself had become tiresome, and even 
Cinti had ceased to charm. My friendships had be- 


Two of Moore’s double barrels, and a | 


Thus | 
;| | had twelve miles of dreary moor to cross, over hags 


The future lay all before me. | 


I had | 


your triumph. It does not matter where Glenfalloch 
is, or how I got there, or who sanctioned the fleshing 
of my maiden rifle. Never schoolboy with his first 
gun was keener than I when I first mounted the hill. 
Late at night I arrived. The inn of a small town 
was my quarter. I intended to sleep there! Sleep! 
independently of the thoughts of the morrow, and they 
| were neither few nor of a drowsy nature, sleep was 
| out of the question. Noises of all soris—odours which 
| baffle description—a loquacious multitude of ill-bred 
geese, which never “ ceased from troubling”—a public 
room full of something not much better—bad whiskey, 
worse tobacco—predominating over the smaller smells: 
| and the squalling chorus of some dozen brats in the 
| street, who surely never slept, or, if they did, took it 
by turns, completely established a practical “ sleep no 

| more.” 
Never did I feel happier than at four the next morn- 
ing, when I jumped on my pony, to ride to the forester. 


and bogs, up the brae and across the burn. It can’t 
| be so difficult as they say to shoot these deer, thought 
I; and I remembered how I slew three tame rabbits 
and an old hen, at a hundred yards, afier much prac- 
tising, at Purdey’s. Oh! any one can do it who can 
shoot at all; of course I can’t miss them: and so I 
thought, and my little steed bore me merrily and gal- 
lantly along the road, taking always his own way, and 
not mine, in which he was always right, never making 
| the slightest mistake. At last the hills began to close 
round me. Those I had thought little of at a distance, 


come stupid, my loves grown cold, and my banker was | were now, with their seathed summits, towering in 
overdrawn—que faire? Then rose before me Scotland, | majesty above me. The waters pouring down here 
with its witching scenes, its crags and burns; its rugged | and there, through clefis in their rugged sides, served 
hills, and heathery knolls ; its black game, grouse, and | to mark their size and extent; and the apparently ex- 





ptarmigan ; but, above all, its deer. It was too much 
for me! I could not resist the impulse which made me 
order post-horses and cut the “ village.” 

How refreshing! thought I, as the breezes of Hamp- 
stead and Highgate powdered me with dust, and nearly 
carried away my travelling cap; any thing was better 
than the dust of Rotten Row, or of Mackadamization, 
which is now so general a reform, that one is blinded 
by “ la poussiere aux yeux.” I was in capital humour; 
I found every thing agreeable; nature was gay, so was 
1; London was the monster | was running away from, 
and every milestone I passed in my flight was a new 
source of pleasure tome. I reached Edinburgh like 
a “ bossu” relieved of his hump by some benevolent 
fairy, having left my hump, ennui, the other side of the 
Border. 

My arrangements were all completed, and on a 
certain day I was to be at Glenfalloch. To let the 
reader into a secret, | was going to shoot—no, to try 
and shoot—deer. To shoot deer! What a world is 
there in those magic words. Every one loves the 
sport—longs for it—strives to obtain it—from the rich 
citizen, who hires the deer-forest, the patrimony of 
some impoverished descendant of kings, to the humble 
speculator who timidly but advisedly says he is going 
to Scotland to shoot, in hopes that the intimation may 
not fall in vain upon the dull ear of the Scotch mag- 
nate it is intended for. It is only in the wildest and 
most extensive tracts of mountain or forests (as they 
are called, where tree is none,) that the “ monarch of 
the waste” finds refuge and security; and the brink 
of the precipice or the deep ravine, the course of a 
torrent or a treacherous morass, sufficiently difficult of 
access to put a good walker on his mettle, are the 
strong-holds in which, by secret ambush or by open 
storm, stalking or driving, you may hope to achieve 


treme smallness of the objects which more immediately 
surrounded me, made me more sensible of the gran- 
deur of the huge outline whieh now closed in, at all 
points. Gradually I lost sight of the cattle and sheep 
which speckled the sides of the hills; then I knew 
that I had entered the forest; for the deer are not in- 
vaded in their territories, either by shepherd or flock. 
You hear no more the bark of the colley, or the lowing 
of the herd; the cry of the bird of prey, and the roar 
of the stream, are the only sounds, except the unhal- 
lowed report of a gun, which break the stillness of 
these solitudes. Suddenly | came into a deep glen, 
at the end of which, a little cottage or bothy made me 
sensible that I was near my journey’s end. Through 
the glen, a beautiful stream wound its course. The 
banks were covered with the most blooming heather, 
and, in some places, patches of the brightest green re- 
lieved the darker tints of its borders ; but fragments of 
huge stones, and blocks of quartz and granite, lying 
pele mele near the side, and in the channel, told a tale 
of a different kind. The burn of autumn was a fierce 
and raging torrent in winter. A few short months, 
and the smiling landscape before me would be a 
dreary waste. Did I moralize? I believe I did, in 
spite of the deer. 

I found Duncan M’Intosh at his door. He was a 
small spare man, about forty. I should say his limbs, 
for activity and strength, were perfection. His arms 
were a little longer than exact symmetry would war- 
rant; still it did not amount to a fault. His features 
were hard and weather-worn ; but I have never, before 
or since, seen such eyes; they were hardly veiled by 
the coarsest and shaggiest brow; they had no softness, 
nor did they flash with animation, but they had the 
keen and piercing look which went through you—the 
gleam of polished steel. A large rough greyhound 
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was by his side, and leoked at him with the closest 
attention, as he was cleaning his “ prospect,” as he 
called a telescope, which, as he told me afterwards, 
“ had gotten a wee thick the morn, when I was search- 
ing for the teers.” “Weel, ye’re no that late, and ye 
should get a shot or twa, gin ye hae ony luck, and can 
shoot ony. Whare’s yere powther? Hae ye balls 
plenty? Wull ye tak a drap sweet milk and whiskey? 
Ye’'ll no want the powney on the hills?” Such were 
some of his interrogatories;—he was quite an original. 
I satisfied them all, as well as I could; and, after drink- 
ing my whiskey and milk, intimated a wish to be off. 
“« Bide a wee; there’s nae sic a hurry; ye’ll hae eneugh 











on’t, I’m thinking, afore the nicht.” But, however, 
away he went, into a sort of byre, whence he produced 
two striplings scarce in their teens, to whom he deli- 
vered himself for some time, in very rapid Gaelic. 
They never asked or answered; but the orders once | 
given, off ran Duncan junior, and his brother, like two 
roebucks. Duncan up the glen, and the younger at 
once faced a huge hill which was the back ground of 
the cottage. Up went the little one, never stopping 
to breathe, his foot firm as a rock when there seemed 
nothing to hold it. His hands were as good, for he 
clung by them when his legs could not assist him. He 
was half way up before old Duncan roused me by | 
saying, “ Can ye walk ony ?” 
at what “ walking ony” was; however I put on a bold 
face, and replied in the affirmative; besides I was sure 
I could walk—of course I could. 
na be lang putting up uny teers that’s feeding wast, so 
we mun mak a short wad on’t. 1 began to be uneasy 
as he said this, for he suited the action to the word, 
and began to “ walk ony.” Our path lay straight up 
the opposite hill to that which the boy had climbed. 
The river divided them. It was not nearly so steep 
or so rugged, still it was a breather to me, whose 
movements are generally bounded by Westminster one 
way, and Cumberland gate on the other. On I went, 
however, working only upon pluck, and before I was 
half-way, I was dead blown. “ Ye’d as weel rest 
yersel,” said Duncan, “ ye’re no used to the walking.” 
No, thought I, I can’t walk—but if there is a thing I 
can do, it is shooting. When he sees me shoot! I 
had half a mind to say, “ I'm not tired—no, not in the 
least,” but I had not breath for it, so down [ sat. 
While I was blowing like a piper, I saw Donald look- 
ing suspiciously to the weather quarter; “ I’m think- 
ing,” said he, “ we'll nae win up afore the mist catches 
us. This gave me wings—away we went again, but 
before we were two hundred yards further, Duncan's 
presage began to be verified. The warmth of the 
air was changed as if by magic; on came the mist 
thicker and darker; very soon both rock and glen were 
hidden, and the only object I could discern was Dun- 
can’s- shadowy looking form about five yards before 
me. 
“Do you think we shall get near them in this fog, 
Duncan ?”—* There’s nae telling. I'll no ken that 
afore we're farther east beyont yon flat, (as if I could 
see a flat!) twas by there I seed the teers the day, 
and gin they'll no hae shifted themselves, I’m thinking, 
tho’ the mist’s nae gude, we may get a beast yet.”— 
Beast, thought I, what a name for a stag! On we 
went for some time. The ground now began to as- 
sume a different aspect. There were large beds or 
layers of stones heaped confusedly together, and where 
any division of these masses appeared, it was an inter- 
section of peat and grayish moss. “These stones are 
bad for walking,” said I. *« Na, na, ye’re no sae bad a 
walker.” —“ No, but Duncan, these confounded stones, 
I say, cut me infernally.”—* Hout, aye—when ye hae 
walkit mair, forbye the running, ye’ll no think sair of 
yere feet, and gin ye kill a beast.”- 


| 


—*I believe so too, 
Duncan, but —”—* Whisht,” was his answer, and down 
he dropped, keeping one hand behind him, and motion- 





| a ehild’s—but close in my ear. 
| “D’ye no see? 
| see them just above yon black bog, they’re no above 
| fifty yards off.” See! I could no more see than I could 
} breathe, and so I told him. 


I had just been looking | 


“ They bairns wull | 


' 





ing me to do likewise. A minute passed—I was 
breathless, my heart beating like a drum, and my 
knees shaking under me. He meantime noiselessly 
took eut his “ prospect,” and minutely surveyed some 
broken ground before him. The mist was still se 
thick that I thought he must be at fault. He crept 
back—*“ I see the teers—we'll nae win near them and 
the wind in this airt, we could try them, ony way, 
doon bye—can ye run ony?” (Alas! I had not for- 
gotten the “ walk ony.”) Off we went at a long trot, 
down the track we had come up, I was not merely 
blown, but quite “ tcld out.” At last he stopped; if he 
had not I should. There was now a flat before us, I 
could just see it. The ground rough and broken. The 
wind direct in our teeth. Here we crept on, he not 
kno’ .ing exactly where the deer were on account of 
the mist, and I so regularly done up, as hardly to know 
where I was myself. Down he dropped a second 
time. 

“D’ye no see them there,’ 


’ 


said he, in a voice like 
“ Not I; where?”— 
Yon's a great stag and twa hinds—TI 


He was evidently pro- 
voked, but tried again to make me see; all was in 
vain. I had walked until I could not see, and if even 
I could, there was the mist into the bargain. “ Weel,” 
said he, “ ye mun just wait, and try gin the fog does 
clear”’—and we did wait! I was up to my knees in 
the peat hag, with one half of my body recumbent 


| therein, and an elbow well placed in black mud, as 


my support. I was wet through with the fog, and at 
the same time, with the violence of running, the “ big 
drops,” to speak poetically, not vulgarly, stood on my 
brow. I hate extremes—surtout quand cela se rencon- 
tre. I was trembling in every limb, nervous to a de- 
gree, and yet I swear that I never thought I could 
miss. No one doubt of this nature ever crossed my 
mind. Blessed illusion! At last, slowly and sulkily, 
as it were, the mist rolled away—first we saw a patch 
of blue sky, then a segment of sun, cold and watery 
indeed, but still it was the sun. It became lighter 
and clearer. We now saw the mountains before us, 
and the vapour gradually ascending till the tops ap- 
peared distinctly upon the sky. “Come awa,” said 
Duncan, “ or we'll lose the shot.” He lowered himself 
to the ground in a way perfectly miraculous—like a 
crab he went on, upon an elbow and a knee, while he 
disposed of the other leg as a sort of propelling machine, 
and the spare hand carried my rifle. This he took 
from me almost forcibly. I had a suspicion, that as I 
was to follow him, in his irregular movements, he 
thought it as well to obviate any chance of accidental 
death! 

I toiled after him as well as I could through the 
peat hag, the bog, the stagnant water, and the rough 
stones, still I never dreamt that I should not kill a 
deer. Once he nearly sunk me in some soft ground 
by suddenly suiting the action to “ keep yersel’ doon;” 
anothier time, he warned me by a low growl that I had 
deviated from his track, and made me return to it; at 
last he sat down, and gave me the gun. “ Noo tak 
yere breath and a lang aim—ye hae a bonnie chance 
at yon teers. D’ye no see them noo?” I did see 
them! A splendid stag with antlers like a large oak 
branch was within thirty yards of me, his whole fore- 
hand open to my shot. I looked him over and over 
again—thought of him as my own—had already dis- 
posed of him. Up went the rifle, I took a “ long aim,” 
fired, missed him clean; I jumped up—an immense 
herd which I had not seen burst like a body of cavalry 
from behind the hags. I sent my second barrel into 
the middle of them. Away they bounded untouched. 
I turned to Duncan. “Weel! Ye'll surely nae load 









WEY DOTH THE BULEUL TO THE ROSE; 
A SONG. 


COMPOSED BY W. C. PETERS. 
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7 But look, e’en now, ere close of day, 
How pale the wreath I wove, 
The flowers have died of jealousy, 
And bound it in thy hair, . While I expire of love== 
The flowers have died of jealousy, 


II. 


I twin‘’d a wreath at Matin hour, 


The dew was dripping from the flow’r, 


That blush’d in beauty there j While I expire of love! 
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MARIUS, 


AMIDST THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 
Masters of passion sway it to the mood 
Of what it likes, or loathes—Shahspeare. 


I. 

Tue sloping rays of the declining sun 
Gleam’d o’er the wreck of Carthage; where the ashes, 
Heap’d from his borrow’d fires, in masses dun 
And blacken’d, lay around. Pale Ruin there 
Had done her worst. The angry storm, which 

lashes 
The earth-girt rock, and lays its summit bare, . 
Had been a kindlier foe.—There, palaces 
Which erst, in her prosperity, did rise 
Like everlasting temples to the skies— 
Their costly hangings, stiff with wreathed gold, 
Their goblets carv’d and golden chalices, 
The massive relics of achievement bold :-— 
There, of remoter times the proud remains - 
Vast, tow'ring columns propping loftier fanes, 
With all their gorgeous tracery, and all 
The sumptuous ornaments of festal hall— 
The “ pomp and circumstance” of princely state— 
All that makes man, amidst his nothing, great ; 
Had added to the wreck.—The pillar'd pile, 
The spire that laugh’d amid the thunder-cloud, 
The temple with its idol—cursed guile! 
The trick of priest-craft to delude the crowd— 
Deck’d like a corpse within a gilded shroud, 
As foul, as senseless, and as mute a thing— 
Were all—all levell’d with the dust; o’er all, 
The slug and fouler earth-worm vilely crawl, 
Or, "neath the wreck of temples harbouring, 
Leave their thick slime, where once the marble shane 
Like an eternal mirror in the sun. 


i. 

Carthage! where now thy beauty! where, alas! 
Thy pride of pageantry, thy pomp; and where 
Those mighty navies which had aw’d the world? 
Their flaunting sails are now for ever furl’d! 
Thy halls are desolate; the wiry grass 
And weeds—the rankest—choke thy pathways:— 

there, 
Sits moody Silence, pointing to the skies, 
With palsied tongue, with fix’d and rayless eyes; 
Where, by the hand of everlasting fame 
Is traced, in living light, immortal Scipio's name. 


11. 
Carthage! within thy walls the lizard dwells 
Where erst the cricket chirp’d; and the foul cells 
Of squalid reptiles are discovered, where 
The sleek mouse had her dwelling. The meek hare 
Sits unaffrighted ‘mid thy shatter’d domes, 
Where heroes once had fix’d their noblest homes. 
Amid thy ruins, vast and desolate; 
No human creature wanders; or but one 
A lone—a stern and solitary man, 
Stern as the blacken'd rock he sits upon, 
Harsher his spirit, and as dark his fate. 
There, on the fragment of a massy stone 
That, ere the fiercely-crackling flames had riv’n 
Its giant bulk, look’d up and laugh’d at heav’n, 
Perch’d like a vulture, ominous and grim, 
The very reptiles all avoiding him; 
He sits, his moody reverie began 
Which stirr’d his heart to slaughter.—There, alone, 
Houseless he sits, upon that rocky throne, 
His own appropriate emblem ;—for the flint 
Could not more sternly brave the thunder’s dint 
Than his hard heart compassion’s soft appeal. 
Amid the scene his dizzy senses reel 
With thoughts too dire to utter. 





Iv. 
There he sits, 

By whom the mighty Cimbri were chastis’d, 

As if his very soul were paraliz’d. 

And yet his stern eye glares in moody fits 

O’er the surrounding waste, as if he view’d 

Bis own state pictur’d in its solitude. 

Dark and as still as night he sits alone, 

Like a doom’d spirit on that riven stone; 

And, in his murkiness of mind, broods o’er 

Real or imagin’d wrongs; while o’er his heart— 

Thro’ which the black blood bounds, with fever'd start, 

A thirst of vengeance steals, and at the core 

Parches and burns it up—He looks to’ards Rome, 

The city of his pride, the warrior’s home ;— 

How diff’rent to the ruins round him lying! 

That city’s rival once, which now no more, 

Sends forth her barks to earth's remotest shore. 

He looks to’ards Rome—imperial Rome—defying 

The wide world round her. Rome! he looks towards 

thee, 
While his heart throbs with inward agony, 
And from his eye Revenge’s hot streams pour. 


v. 

Soon the bark bears him o'er the waters—soon 

Joy, in the flood of woe, shall quench her beams, 
And her faint voice be drown’d in the shrill screams 
Of sanguinary slaughter—Ere the moon 

Again shall fill her silver horns with light, 

The sun of happiness shall set in night. 

Marius is nigh thee, Rome!—a heartless son, 

That, like the adder, loves to prey upon 

The bowels of its parent—Ah! beware! 

The voice of carnage soon shall rend the air— 
Rome hears it now—she hears, with mad surprise, 
And, glutted with her blood, the ruthless savage dies. 





THE COTTAGE PICTURE. 


TueERx is a stately beauty in thy brow— 
There is a quiet pride in that dark eye: 
No daughter of a peasant race wert thou, 
No rose, in hamlet reared, unseen to die; 
And on thy lip there sits a shade of scorn, 
As at this mean abode—thou fair and gentle born! 


Wert thou not cradled in some ancient hall, 
Where dark escutcheons roof and arck emboss, 
And faded banners shiver on the wall, 
And the grim pictured champions of the Cross 
Looked down austerely on thy childish play, 
Nor deemed their haughty name could with thy smile 
decay? 


What wonder then, so closely circled round 
With fair memorials of a noble line, 
That pride its chain witHin thy bosom wound, 
And stamped its signet on those lips of thine: 
How might they speak a lesson_sad and strange, 
And tell the young and fair how pomp and glory change. 


Thine eye shone bright amid the festive throng, 
When lutes were tuned to mirth, and hearts to joy; 
When swan-like beauty swept the dance along 
Nor dreamed that time her lustre could destroy. 
Thine was a mother’s smile—a lover's vow— 
Flattered—caressed—beloved—how changed thy for- 
tunes now! 


Yes, here amid a homely, simple race, 

Who never learned to prize the painter's skill, 
Mournful it is to meet thy speaking face, 

Made by the flashing firelight brighter still ; 
Mournful—and food for many thoughtfal tears, 
To see thy haughty smile—and think of former years! 











THE UNLUCKY GIFT. 








THE UNLUCKY GIFT. 


ol 


Patrick Mu.waty was a fine old man, who had 
for some political reason or enother, emigrated from 
the county of Tipperary in the days of his youth, and 
in the evening of his age was to be found working as 
a hedger in the neighbourhood of Leixlip. Patrick 
was a very clever hand at a story, and whenever “a 
wake” was going, he was not only sure of being in- 
vited, but also certain of getting the hottest and strong- 
est glass of punch that was handed round to the 
mourners. It was at the early hour of two in the 
morning, upon one of these melancholy and merry 
occasions, when the girls were tired of “ forfeits,” and 
the boys of redeeming them with kisses, that “ ould 
Pat” was called upon for a story, and a noggin of 
whiskey, made into the sweetest punch, was promised 
him, if he would tell the company something, which 
not one amongst them had ever heard before. 

This was a request which puzzled Paddy for some 
time; but after taking off his old flax wig, rubbing his 
polished pate two or three times with a blazing scarlet 
cotton handkerchief, he called for a sup by way of 
“ earnest,” and then commenced his story in the fol- 
lowing manner :-— 

“ Boys and girls, I wish your very good healths, 
entirely, entirely—I wish you good health all round, 
from wall to wall, and an inch in the wall besides, 
for fear I'd lave any of you out. I will now tell you 
a story, which I never told you before, and the rason 
I didn’t mention it to you is, that it never occurred to 
myself, and I therefore couldn’t answer for the truth 
of it; but it happened to an old grand-uncle of mine, 
one Dennis Mullaly, who I heard tell it at a bonfire 
in Thurles, that was had one night, by rason of some 
decent body being married, a parson put out of the 
way, 2 magistrate houghed, a proctor shot, or some 
other rasonable cause of rejoicing. My grand-uncle 
was a little paralytic in the right hand, you see, and 
he was not what you would call right in his head; 
but for all that, he’d know a bad shilling from a silver 
tester, as well as the best of us. Somebody or another 
at the bonfire. asked the ould man how he lost the use 
of bis right hand, and this is what he tould us:— 

“*T was,’ says he, ‘ as foolish in my day as the best 
of you, and amongst my other fooleries, I fell in love 
with one Judy M’Dermott, who lived within four 
fields of my cabin. Judy was a dacent, comely, hand- 
some, mighty well-looking girl, but as poor as a church- 
mouse, and, to make the matter worse, I was a great 
deal poorer. I was up to my head and ears in love 
wid her; and I'd have given all the world to be able 
to marry her. 

“* At that present time, when I was in love, I was 
sitting one day on the Fairy Fort, outside of the town, 
and thinking to myself, Oh! then, if one of the good peo- 
ple that goes hopping about this fort, when the moon 
shines, were to see my dissolute condition, and that one 
animal amongst them had in his bit of a body a heart 
as big itself as a blackberry, I think he would be after 
lending me, for two or three hours, one of them purses 
that is as full of yellow gold as a beehive is of sweet 
honey. I thought this, and not a word in the world 
had I said, when I heard a hammer rapping at the sole 
of my shoe, as loud and as hard as Lady Caher’s coach- 
man knocks at the doctor's door. “ What in the world 
is this,” says I, “ that would be throubling my fuot ?” 
—* It’s I,” says a voice as large as a giant's, coming 
from under my shoe, “ and if you don’t be after taking 
your nasty spawdogue of a foot off the ant-hole I am 
trying to get out of, may be, it would be worse for 
you.”——“I_ beg your honour’s pardon,” answered I, 





removing my foot to another part of the field, and 
taking my hat off my head at the same time. 

“« What do you think I should see, coming out of a 
hole in the grass, that you could hardly run your finger 
into, but a little, weeny, deeny, dawney, bit of a crea- 
ture of an atomy, of an idea, of a small taste of s 
gentleman, about the thickness and length of a middle- 
sized radish, and having a three-cocked hat, a red coat, 
and gold epaulets on him, like an officer; red breeches, 
and a pair of red boots like a jackdaw! I had my 
spade sticking fast upright in the ground before me, 
and the moment the little chap got out of the hole, he 
climbed up the spade, as nimble as a sailor, and when 
he got to the handle, he sat down straddle jegs on it, 
as if it were a horse, and taking a little pipe out of his 
little pocket, he put it to his button-hole of a mouth, 
and began smoking away; and you would think that 
every blast that came from him was a big hay-rick on 
fire. After taking two or three whifls, and nearly 
blinding me with the smoke, he said, as he fixed his 
fiery little eyes on me, “ Good morrow, and better luck 
to you Demis Maullaly.”—-*Good morrow, and God 
save you kindly,” I answered.—“ If you be after say- 
ing such a word to me again, you ill-looking thief,” he 
roared out, and jumping up on the spade-handle in a 
rage, “if you say that word again to me, I’ll knock 
you into nonsense, shiver you into shavings, and smash 
you into smithereens”—“ Why then I wont,” says I, 
“ if it pleases your reverence.” 

«“«The ereature of an atomy sat down again on the 
spade handle, from which his taste of legs were hang- 
ing down like two litthe threads ; and, after taking two 
or three whifls more, he again fixed on me his two 
little eyes, which were sparkling like the spot of 
burning tobacco in his pipe. “ You were wishing for 
something, Dennis,” said he—*“ It’s I that was, your 
reverence, and if it’s not displeasing to you, I was 
wishing for the loan of a fairy’s purse for a few hours,” 
I answered.—“ Bad luck to your impudence!” he re- 
plied, “ will nothing less than a fairy’s purse answer 
such a spalpeen? And supposing now Dennis I was 
to lend it, what would you give me in return for it ?” 
— Then to tell your honour the truth,” I said,“ I 
would give you my hand and word, I would return it 
to you.”—“I don’t care a thrawneen,” says he, “ fer 
your dirty word; but will you give me your hand?”— 
“I will, Sir,” I exclaimed, “ I will give you my hand, 
that I will return the purse to you.”——“ Why then may 
be,” said the ’cute little villain, “ you'd never be able 
to return it to me; but will you give me your hand on 
it?” 

“«T never saw what the viper was driving at, and 
without at all thinking of what I was doing, I bawled 
out, “ By this and by that, if you lend me the purse 
for three hours, I do give you my hand.” 

“«*The bit of a thief’s eyes glimmered and glistened 
like two stars in a frosty night—he jumped up—put 
his pipe in his pocket, and clapped his hands to his 
ribs, which were no bigger than the ribs of a small 
gudgeon, gave a “ho! ho! ho!” of a laugh, so loud, 
and so long, that I thought he would split up like a 
straw, that you touch with your nail. His laughing 
continued so long, that he at last fell off the handle of 
the spade. I was sure his neck was cracked, and was 
going to pick up his trifle of a carcase, when I saw 
him float to the ground, as soft, as easy, as quiet, and 
as gentle as a thistle down, which now soars, and 
then sinks to the earth with the seed it has to plant 


there. 
“«You have given me your hand,’ says he, ‘ and 











AN EVENING 


THOUGHT, &c. 





here is the purse for you; it’s little, 1 think, you'll 
have to brag about it.” 

“ «Where is the purse, Sir,’ said I. 

“*Here,’ he answered, ‘here, you omathaun, pull 
the red boot off my right leg, that’s the purse for you.’ 

« «By dad, your reverence,’ I replied, ‘I've often 
heard of making a purse of a sow's ears; but never 
before was [ told of a purse manufactured out of a 
leprechaun’s leg.’ 

“* None of your impudence, you born natural,’ he 
cried out in a fury— none of your impudence; but 
pull away at my leg, as if the dickens was standing in 

u.’ 

“+I got one hold of the little chap’s leg, and, may 
be, I didn’t make him screech murder.—I pulled, and 
pulled, until | lifted him clean off the ground, and, at 
last, I raised him so high, that I shook him out of his 
boot, as clean as you would shake shot out of a bottle. 
—I looked to see if he was hurt; but the instant the 
very end of his toe was out of the boot, you might as 
well expect to see a grass-hopper in snow, as to see 
the little gentleman in the field. There I had the 
purse, however, and a mighty small one it was; so to 
see if there was any good in it, [ put down my finger 
into it, and I found in the bottom a neat, beautiful, 
sparkling, glistening gold half-guinea. I took that out, 
and put it into my waistcoat pocket. “That's good,” 
says [ to myself. I put down my finger again, and I 
forked up another half guinea, and I put that also into 
my waistcoat. I put down my hand again, and there 
was a third: and I never stopped putting my hand into 
the purse, and taking out gold half guineas, until my 
waistcoat pocket was as full of gold as a fresh female 
herring is full of pea. “Oh! Judy, Judy,” says I, “in 
three hours we'll be as rich as the Archbishop of Cashel, 
and to be sure we won't have lashings and leavings 
at our wedding. I'll just go this minute into Tim 
Cassidy's, and buy my wedding suit.” 

«“*That very instant. I left my work, and hurried 
into the town of Thurles, to Tim Cassidy's shop. Tim 
was behind the counter, and I ordered him to fit me 
out with ten suits of clothes, and send home to Judy’s, 
the making of twenty cloaks, besides gowns, petticoats, 
stockings, and shoes galore. “ Ah! then, where is the 
money to come from!" says Tim, who was a hard, dry, 
crooked-nosed old codger, that would skin a flint, if it 
were possible. 

« « Where,’ said I, ‘ sure here it is, and more when I 
want it'—and upon that I pulled out a fist-full of half- 
guineas, and spread them ont on the counter before 
him, thinking he would be wanting me to take all 
that was in his shop; but instead of that, he looked as 
sharp as a needle at the gold, and then asked me if I 
was gone crazy. “ Not a bit,” answered I, “ nor con- 
ceited either, with my riches; and I can tell you, that 


where I got that gold, there is plenty more of it to be 
found.”—* I don’t doubt it,” he drawled out, and grin- 
ning from ear to ear like a monkey, “ but mind me, 
Dennis Mullaly, yoa'll get none of my goods for such 
golden half-guineas as them.”—“Oh! Master Tim,” 
said I, picking up the gold, and putting it back into 
my waistcoat pocket, “ if you don’t like to make your 
fortune, I can’t help you; but if you were very civil 
now, and I did not expect it, to tell you the truth, f 
intended to give you twenty guineas to hurry with the 
clothes, for now that I am so rich, I am going to be 
married.” 

“*Ho! ho! ho!’ roared out Tim; and I thought his 
voice was the very echo of the small fellow that gave 
me his boot for a purse. I hurried off to the next 
shop, and the man was going to kick me out, when I 
showed him my golden half-guineas. A third told me, 
if ever I went into his place to humbug him again, he 
would set the dogs afier me—a fourth said I was mad 
—a fifih swore I was a robber, watching to see what 
I could steal, and, in short, there was no one in the 
entire town, who would have any dealings with me 
at all, at all. i lost, I’m sure, a good hour and a half, 
trying to get the Thurles’ shopkeepers to traffic with 
me ; but not one of them would have any thing to say 
to me. “ Faith,” thought I,“ if they won’t take my 
gold from me, I'm no richer than I was before I got 
the fairy’s purse—so I'll go back, get all the half- 
guineas I can out of the chap’s little boot, tie them up 
in a sack, and carry it off to Clonmel, or some other 
dacent place where the people are used to the gold 
coin, and get all I want for it.” I ran back to the 
field, and began pulling out halfguinea after half- 
guinea until my arm got tired ; and, at last, 1 had a 
heap of gold beside me, that was as neat, and as smiling 
looking, as a small cock of fresh hay. While I was 
gazing at it with as mueh pride and delight as a gos- 
soon stares on his new frieze coat, I felt a desperate 
pain in my arm, and that instant the purse was snap- 
ped out of my hand by the diminutive red spalpeen 
that had given it to me three hours before; and the 
imp said, “ You gave me your hand, and you got my 
purse; Dennis Mullaly, we are now even, and take my 
word for it, you are the biggest fool from this to yonr- 
self. With that he gave me a kick in the thumb of 
my right hand, the very pain of which knocked me 
into a trance. When I wakened, I found beside me, 
where I had left the half-guineas, a heap of jackstones, 
the tops of daisies, and a parcel of dock-weeds! I 
tried with my right hand to raise the heap of stones; 
but I found the arm lie as useless by my side as if it 
it did not belong to me. To add to my misfortune, 
Judy was married a month afterwards. I never could 
handle a spade since. Boys, jewel, I was fairy- 





struck!” 





EVENING THOUGHT. 

How soon behind my skiff’s calm way, 
The willing waters close again! 

It leaves no line of broken spray 
Along the scarcely ruffled plain. 

So let me glide through peaceful life, 
Bequeathing not one sad regret 

To aught I've loved, nor thought of strife, 
For, in forgiving, I forget! 


AN 


Yet would I not ’twere worth to note, 
What I have done, or hope to do: 
No more than hid I'd wish the spot 
I've left, or yon I'm steering to. 
Behind, the east is dark; but lo! 
The west is blushing red with light; 
ail to the omen! may it show 
At least my setting will be bright! 


THE GENIUS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Ir parted the sable waves that sweep 

Across oblivion’s sea, 
And brought up to light from that fearful deep, 
The things that for ages it had to keep, 

In their primal identity. 


It broke the seal of the silent tomb!— 
It opened the graves of men, 

It made their ashes their fire resume, 

And touched them with beauty, and life, and bloom, 
Till they breathed and moved again! 


Time! what hast thou to do with one, 

Who knew not a wasted hour— 
Whose pen with the sands of thy glass could run, 
And show at each turning a miracle done, 





A work that defies thy power? 








THE GATHERER, é&c. 








KILLARNEY. 


Kittarney! all hail to thee, land of the mountain, 
Where roves the red deer o'er a hundred hill tops, 
Or silently views, from the depth of the fountain, 
, His image reflected at eve when he stops. 
Where the monarch of birds, from his throne on the 
rock, 
Ere he soars, ‘mid the storm, sends his wild scream 
afar; 
Where the waterfall rushes with fierce foamy shock, 
And echo redoubles the sound of its war. 


Oh, who has not heard of thee, Jand of the lake? 
And who that has seen, but enshrines in his heart 
The glow of thy charms, and those feelings which 

wake 
At a scene such as this, with a magical start. 


The rush of thy torrents are sweet to my ear, 
Thy lakes and their wooded isles dear to my sight, 

Thy mountains majestic, thy rivulets clear, 
Alternately flowing ’mid shadows and light. 


Thy wide spreading woods—yonder mountain's green 
pall, . 





The mellow-toned bugle, the dip of the oar, 
Sweet sights and sweet sounds, on my spirits ye fall, | 
And wake me to gladness and music once more. | 


Original. 
THEY MET AND THEY PARTED. 


Tey met and they parted, 
In sorrow and mirth, 

And the smile that was started, 
Was nipp’d in its birth. 

Each bliss was a treasure, 
Each bosom beat high; 

But the dream of their pleasure 
Was burst by a sigh. 


They met and they parted, 
In sadness and tears ; 

And in weeping and sorrow, 
They sever'd for years. 
High hopes were in keeping, 

But gloomy was he, 
Who roamed far away 
On the wide billowed sea. 


They met and they parted! 
Years lingered apace; 

And oft did his fancy 
Her loveliness trace. 

Years, hours, and minutes, 
Even now, roll away; 

And, as first when they parted, 
Still parted are they. 





THE GATHERER. 


“ A snapper up of uncopsidered trifles.”” 


SwaksPeaRrs. 


Fautts of the head are pnnished in this world— 
those of the heart in another; but as most of our vices 
are compound, so also is their punishment. 


Want of prudence is too frequently the want of 
virtue : nor is there on earth a more powerful advocate 
for vice than poverty. 

It is notoriovs to philosophers, that joy and grief can 
hasten and delay time. Locke is of opinion, that a 
man in great misery may so far lose his measure, as 
to think a minute an hour; or in joy make an hour a 
minute. 

Desire the women to take all you have, and the men 
to give you nothing, and both will be sure to grant all 
you ask of them. 

Give something wherever you go, and you will be 
sure of a good reception. 

All persons who can defer their laughter until a 
convenient time, should be taken to the Humane So- 
ciety, as extraordinary cases of “ suspended animation.” 


Human prudence, daily experience, self-love, all 
teach us to distrust others, but all motives combined, 
do not teach us to distrust ourselves; we confide un- 
reservedly in our own heart, though’ as a guide it 
misleads, as a counsellor it betrays. It is both party 
and judge. As the one it blinds through ignorance, 
as the other it acquits through partiality. 

Modésty is not only an ornament, but also a guard to 
virtue. It is a kind of quiek and delicate feeling into 
she soul, which makes her shrink and withdraw her- 
self from every thing that has danger in it. It is such 





an exquisite sensibility, as warns her to shun the first 
appearance of every thing which is hurtful. 


By care lay heavy Sleep the cousin of Death, 
Flat on the ground, and still as any stone: 

A very corpse, save yielding forth a breath, 
Small keep took he whom Fortune frown'd on, 
Or whom she lifted up into a throne 

Of high renown; but as a living death 

So dead alive, of life he drew the breath. 


Aristotle seeing a youth very conceited, and withal 
ignorant; “ Young man,” saith he, “I wish I were 
what you think yourself, afd my enemies what you 
are.” 

The commentary of a severe friend is better than 


the embellishments of a sweetlipped flatterer. 


No man is content with his own condition though 
it be best; nor dissatisfied with his wit though it be 
the worst. 

Women, in the course of action, describe a smaller 
circle than men; but the perfection of a circle consists 
not in its dimensions, but in it€correctness. There may 
he here and there a soaring female, who looksdown with 
disdain on the paltry affairs of “ this dim speck called 
earth,” who despises order and regularity, as indica- 
tions of a grovelling spirit. But a sound mind judges 
directly contrary. The larger the capacity, the wider 
is the sweep it takes in. A sensible woman loves to 
imitate that order which is stamped on the whole 
creation of God. All the operations of nature are uni- 
form, even in their changes, and regular in their infi- 
nite variety. ° ; 
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original Latin : 
“ Neptune saw Venice on the Adria stand, 
Firm as a rock, and did the sea command. 


* Think’st thou, O Jove,’ said he, ‘ Rome’s walls excel? 


Or that proud cliff whence false Tarpeia fell ? 
Grant Tiber best, view both, and you will say, 
That men did those, gods these foundations lay.’” 


The people of Venice presented Sannazarius wit 


six thousand golden crowns for this composition. This 


beats Sir Walter Scott and the London booksellers. 


The ever active and restless power of thought, if 
not employed about what is good, will naturally and 


unavoidably engender evil. 


Great talent renders a man famous; great merit 
procures respect; great learning esteem; but good 


breeding alone ensures love and affection. 


Reflect that life and death, affeeting sounds, 
Are only varied modes of endless being, 
Reflect that life, like every other blessing, 
Derives its value from its use alone; 

Not for itself but for a nobler end 

Th’ Eternal gave it, and that end is virtue; 
When inconsistent with the greater good, 
Reason commands to east the less away; 

Thus life, with loss of wealth, is well preserv'd, 
And virtue cheaply sav’d with loss of life. 


He who is accustomed to commure with himself in 


retirement will, sometimes, at least, be impressed wit 
the truths which the multitude will not tell him. 
When Cato is encoura 
out against Ca 
Rome fall a mom« 


ging 


nt ere her time? 


He who imagines that he can do pense the world 
:cies that the world 


je much gleceived : but he who far 


cannot do without him, is still more ins eived. 


e wl 


When thou speakest to any, especially of quality, 
look them full in the face; -other gestures betraying 
either want of breeding, confidence, or honesty. 


spirits, or folly. 


One boasting to Aristotle of the greatness of his 


country—*“ That,” saith Aristotle, “is not to be consi- 
dered, but whether you deserve to be of that great 
country.” 
War the mistress of enormity, 
Mother of mischief, monster of deformity ; 
Laws, manners, arts, she breaks, she mars, she chases, 
Blood, tears, bowers, towers, she spills, smites, burns, 
and rases ; 
Her brazen teeth shake all the earth asunder; 
Her mouth a fire-brand, her voice is thunder; 
Her looks are lightning, every glance a flash, 
Her fingers guns, that all.to powder plash, 
Fear and despair, flight and disorder, coast 
With hasty march before her murderous host, 
As burning, rape, waste, wrong, impiety, 
Rage, ruin, discord, horror, cruelty, 
Sack, sacrilege, impurity, pride, 
Are still stern consorta by her barbarous side; 
And poverty, sorrow, and desolation, 
Follow her army’s bloody transmigration. 


Beauty without virtue is like a painted sepulchre, 
fair without, but within full of corruption, 

Painting in oil, distemper, or water, is when the 
colours are mixed with oil-size or water; Fresco is on 
a newly plastered wall. Encaustic is with wax; and 
enamel, with mineral colours on metal. 


Three-fourths of the books printed de not pay their 
expenses ; and pot one in ten realize a profit. 


Sennazarius was the aathor of the following ep 
CSE Fe ae Sea ee oe 


his little Senate to hold | 
ar to the last, he says, “Why should 


De- 
jected eyes confess to most judgments guilt, or low 


—, 


Albert Durer etehed seme-.ef his engravings on steel. 
A soft steel plate will take 50,000 good impressions, 
and a hard steel plate a million. 


But yonder comes the powerful king of day, 
Rejoicing in the-east. The lessening cloud, 

The kindling azure, and the mountain’s brow 

Illum’d with fluid gold, his near approach 

Betoken glad. Lo! now, apparent all, 

Aslant the dew-bright earth, and colour’d air 

He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; 

And sheds the shining day, that burnish’d plays 

On rocks, and hills, and tow’rs, and wandering streams, 
High gleaming from afar. 





h 








RECIPES. 


FOR CLEANING COPPER OR BRASS UTENSILS USED 
FOR DYEING. 

After you have been dyeing any colour in your 
copper or brass boiler, it is frequently tinged with the 
dye used; it is therefore customary to clean these 
utensils out with a small quantity of oil of vitriol and 
water, a little fine sand, or ashes, and a coarse flannel 
cloth ; it must afterwards be rubbed quite dry. 





HOW TO TAKE THE STAIN OF 
HANDS. 


THE DYE FROM THE 
Take a small quantity of oil of vitriol and pour it 
into some cold water, in a wash-hand basin, and wash 
your hands in it without soap; the dye will then come 
off. You may afierwards cleanse them completely in 
hot soap and water, taking care that all the acid is 
washed away before the soap is applied. 


1 





‘ 
TO TAKE OFF THE STAINS OF LIGHT COLOURS, REDS, 
GREENS, BLUES, &c. FROM THE HANDS. 





| Wash your hands in soap and water, in which some 
pearl-ash is dissolved. 

N. B. If the vitriol water is not made very strong, 
| it will not injure the most delicate hand, nor leave any 
red or coarse appearance. 





LOBSTER SAUCE. 
The lobster being boiled, extract the meat from the 
shell, and beat it in a mortar. Rub it through a cul- 
| lender or sieve, and put it into a sauce-pan with a 
spoonful of veloute (or velvet essence) if you have it, 
and one of broth. Mix it well, and add a piece of 
butter, some salt, and some Cayenne pepper. Stew it 


ten minutes, and serve it up, to eat with boiled fresh 
fish. 





SPINACH FOR COLOURING GREEN. 

Take three handfuls of spinach, and pound it in a 
mortar to extract the juice. Then put it into a sauce- 
pan and set it over a slow fire. When it is just ready 
to boil, take it off and strain it.- By stirring in a small 
quantity of spinach-juice, you may give any sauce a 
green colour. 





HOW TO GET A TIGHT RING OFF THE FINGER. 


Thread a needle flat in the eye with a strong 
thread ; pass the head of the needle, with care, under 
the ring, and pull the thread through a few inches 
towards the hand; wrap the long end of the thread 
tightly round the finger, regularly all down to the nail, 
to reduce its size. Then lay hold of the short end of 
the thread and unwind it. The thread pressing against 
the ring will gradually remove it from the finger. 
This never-failing method will remove the tightest 
ring without difficulty, however much swollen the 
finger may be. 
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Ancient Norwegian War Song, by Mrs. Hemans, "S 


4 Fovensite Grech Ais, ext eo Blusie, . 2 

Aschery, . . ’ ofa « 

ces, by E. Lancaster, -- 

A Sketch of Fashionable Life, an Original Tale, 

A Beautiful _etune of vararape an ——- 
ving, ‘ ; 

A Wish, 

A Lady Patroness, 

Apotheoses of the Roman Emperors, 

All around must Perish, Original, 

Amiability, : , 

A Few Words on Court Fools, , 

ASong, .. . 

Autumn Rose, Original, 

Anne of Austria, 

An Evening Thought, 


Ballad Romance, ‘ 

Beauty and Fashion, Original, 

Biographical Memoir of Lord Byron, with a spi- 
rited Steel Engraved Likeness of the = 

Bashful Wooer, .  « 

Balsam of Mecca, ‘ 

Bride's Farewell, set to Music, " 

Bower of Roses, set to Music, 


Cousin Mary, 

Corrilla [mprovisatrice, ‘Orig ginal, 

Chaplet of Pearls, 

Characteristics of Women, 

Charity, 

Castle of Vincennes, . 
Charles Edward, after the Battle of Culloden ‘ 
Countess Potozka, : oe 

Cornet Wellwood, 

Catherine the Second, of Russia, Originah 
Cottage Picture, . Ne ee 


Dining, je ee 
an 
Dick Doleful, 

Deer Stalking in the Highlands, 


Evening Star, 


Farewell to the Dee, : 
Funeral of Alexander the Great 
Fairies, 

First Translator of Homer, 


GrottoofSamoun, .... .- 

Gatherer, . . 71, 119, 167, a5, 263, 
, Guide to Dress, rae a ; 
Gustavus Adolphus, 

Genius of Sir Walter Scott, 


Hope, . 

Henrietta of Ft rance, 
Hindoo Pastimes, 
Haviland Hall, 
Happiness, 

Home, . 

Hazlitt’s Death Bed, 
Hannah More, Original, 
Hearing to the Blind, 


I Think of Thee, 
Infancy, . . 

Jeannie Morrison, ; 
Irene, an Original Tale, 





—— 


I Love my Love, &. . 
Invocation of Earth to Morning, 
Invocation, ° ‘ 
Imitation of Nature, . . . 
Inez De Castro, . . « 
I'll Follow Thee, 

Just Fifteen, . 

Irom Houses, . 

Jacqueline, . . 

Journal of a Scientific Lady, 


Kate Bouverie, 
Killarney, . 


Leeds Castle with an ng. 

Love at Colin Maillard, me egies ie 

Legend of Knock a Thample, . . . « + » 

Lady Poets, » 5.0 we at Gow os 

Louis Philippe, King of the French, with an En- 
graving, + &s « ghee es * 

Liberty, 

Lilian May, 

Late Hours ; 

Lines, by Z. B. S :., Original, . 

Lines on passing the Lake ‘Thrasimene, . 

Lines written on Visiting the Hall of Indepen- 
dence, Original, . ‘ 

Largest Tree in the Wi orld, 

Lost Gems, 

Lopez de Vega, Original, . ‘ 

Loves of Habakkuk Bullw rinkle, Illustrated, 

Liverpool, Illustrated,  : ¢ 

Last of His Race, 

Love me, . 

Le Temps Viendra, 


Music, . 41, 62, 116, 164, 208, 256, 
Mrs. Norton, with an Engraving, o «'s 
Musical Composers, ws 

Man is Born for Society, . 

Maniac’s Story, Original, 

My Sweet White Rose, ‘ 

My Head is like to Rend, W illie, 

My Wedding Day, 

Morning, Noon, E vening, and Night, . 

Milton, . ‘ ‘ 
Miseries of being an ) Agreeable Fellow, ‘ 
Mosaic Relics, Illustrated, 

| Pretty Kate, . 

Mahomedan Sermon, 

My Early ved S . 

Marius, ‘ 


Naples, ‘ 

No more of Grief, 

Nelson's Pillar, with an Engravi ing, ° 
New England Wars, by J. R. prens Esq. 
Night on the Ganges, . - 


Origin of the Red Rose, 

Ophelia, . 

Our Rector, by Miss Mitford, 

Oath against Liquor, ‘ ‘ 
One Peep was Enough, with an Engraving, 


>| On the Death of Sir Walter Scott, . 


Philadelphia Fashions, splendidly Coloured, ia 
Prayer of the Lonely Student, . : 
Paganini, with an Engraving, 

Perran Path, . . 

Philadelphia Alms House, Embellished, 
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Paez 
Popping the Question, by an = —- 191 
Points in a - igi - 392 
Phantom Kings, . is ae 
Poor pe al a Clerical | Memoir, oo « me 
Poor Rosalie, . . 2 o.* Be 
Persepolis, a Fragment, , oe Ta 
Prince de Nemours, with an Engraving, + 236 
Parisian Sketch, ‘ a > o 
Pompeian Paintings, with an ‘Engraving. -. - 300 


Recipes, . . . . . 72, 168, 216, 264, 310 
Rousseau, . 132 
Reminiscences of a Juris-Consult, Original, - « 134 
Roman Wealth,. . . ...+ +--+ ++ 2398 
Recorder of Ballyporeen,. . . - - + + + 278 


Spring, . ee ae ae ee a es 
Song, -. . cree 
Scraps from a Cc ommon ‘Place Book, ccs « 
Sexton of Cologne, . oe 6 «oe 
Stanzas, "Tis for Thee My "Love, &e. . + % = 
Storm at Sea, . *« «Je 
St. Sophia, with an exc lent ‘Engravi ing, 

Sword of Napoleon, Original, — 
Signal Gun, e- 135 
Summer and W inter Evenings, +. © «ae 
Sir Roger De Calverley’s Ghost, . 
Song for Music, . 

Spirit of the Hurricane, 

Sir Thomas More, 223 
Story of an Heiress, ‘ oe se & « 
Song of the Gascon Peasant,. . . . +. +. + 263 
Siephen Girard, (e208 8 «6 » » oe 
Secret Poison, 

Spanish Theatre, 


200 


The Snow Feather, Original, 

The Orange Flower, . . 

The Renegade Rover, 

The Kiss, ° ‘ 

The Poet's Dying Hymn, ‘ 

The Cid, Original, ‘ 

The Burial of the Mighty, by Mrs Hemans, 
To Juliet, . ‘ ° 

The Captive Scheik, 

The Shipwreck, . 

To Julia, Original, 

The Vacant Chair, . 

The Temptation and E. spulsion Original, 
The Veiled Picture, . 
The Anonymous Letter, . . . . 
The Olden Time, . . . . .& 
The Jilted, ‘ 





The Smile so Sw eet, set to Music, 


The Recall, by Mrs. Hemans, 

The Forsaken, 

The Planter, a West India Story, 

The Violet, ‘ : 

The Young Heir’s Death Bed, es 

The Broken Flower, written vies Mrs. Hermans 
set to Mbsic, . . at 

The Sacrifice, Original, . ote 

To Mary, in Italy, . 

The Brigand, ‘ 

To a Flower, ° 

The Arctic Lover to his Mistros, ‘ 

To a Bird, Original, . 

The Love Letter, 

They Come, &. . 

The Husband's First Error, Original, 

The Dead Alive, . . 

To Beau and Belle, I Fortunes Tell, ‘set to Music, 

To Nature, 

The wn 

The Soul, , 

The Wind | in the Woods, . ° ‘ 

The Bridemaid, with an Engravi ing, 

The Silent Multitude, . P 

The Traitor, by the Hon. Mrs. + Norton, 

The Minidture, . . 

The Executioner of Paris, i ene 

To Mary, . ce < oe 

They Tell me ‘Life, &e. 

The Parting, . . ° 

The Widow’s Bridge, . 

The Night Attack, 

The Death, 

The Sand Bank, .- 

They Met and They Parted, Original, 


Use of Perfumes, 
Unlooked for Return, with an 1 Engraving, 
Unlucky Gift, 


Visit to the Capoudan a 

Voice of the Times, 

Village Grave Yard, 

Verses by C. D. Sillery, 

Virginia Water, the Residence of George 1 IV., 
Embellished, ° 


When Rosy Morn, . 

Woman's Affection, 

What is Death, Original, 

Widow's Summer Evening, . 

Woman's Righis, Original, . . 

Why doth the Bulbul to the Rose, set to Music. 


—————— 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Pace 

ENGRAVINGS. 
Philadelphia Fashions, . . oe « oa ae 
Lord Byron, a Steel Engraving, css « 
The Unleoked for Return, . . . . . . . 217 
One Peep wasenough, ...... . . 265 


WOOD CUTS. 


Leeds Castle, 

Louis Philip, . , 

A Likeness of Paganini, 

A Likeness of Mrs. — “ 

St. Sophia, ° 

Patterns of Embroidery, . 

Nelson's Pillar, Sackville Street, Dublin, . 
Virginia Water, the Favourite Residence of the 





late George IV. . . . . we 


Philadelphia Alms House, west side of the ramet 
kill River, . . 

The Loves of Habakkuk Ballwrinkle, mite 3 

View of Liverpool, : ke . ee 

Prince de Nemours, ses * * 

Mosaic Relics, — 

Portrait of Stephen Girard, 

Pompeian Paintings, 


MUSIC. 
A Favourite Greek Air, 
The Smile sv Sweet, 
The Broken Flower, 
The Bower of Roses, . . F 
To Beau and Belle, I Fortunes Tel, ° 
The Bride’s Farewell, . . ‘ 
Why doth the Bulbul to the Rose, . 











